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Teachers’ Salaries and the Increased Cost of Living 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania 


Turning to that phase of the question from 
which the teachers look at it—how much should 
salaries be increased—we find them confronted 
with the amazing increase in the cost of living. 
This coupled with the fact of the low salaries 
that they have been receiving, creates an eco- 
nomic situation which seriously threatens the 
physical welfare and mental efficiency of those 
in charge of schools; furthermore, it makes con- 
tinued improvement in service, a necessary qual- 
ity in teaching at the present time, wholly out 
of the question. 

Justice would require that compensation 
should be increased at least in proportion to the 
cost of living, in order that the real wages may 
continue upon as high a plane as previously. In 
fact, it could be truly said in Pennsylvania that 
salaries should be increased in greater propor- 
tion than the increased cost of living, in order 
that the real wages of teachers in this state 
might be upon the same plane as real wages in 
neighboring and other states. 

How much has the cost of living increased? 
For data upon this point we turn to the bulle- 
tins of the United States Department of Labor. 
The facts regarding retail and wholesale prices 
are represented in the Diagrams 1 and 2. Tak- 
ing the retail prices of the principal articles of 
food in the year 1913 as a basis, these studies 
show that the retail prices for food were in 
December, 1917, 57 per cent higher than in 
1913; in other words, in December, 1917, it re- 
quired $1.57 to purchase food which in 1913 
would have cost $1.00. The continued rise of 
retail prices since December last year, as shown 
by Bradstreet’s and Dun’s index numbers, do 
warrant the statement that the retail prices of 
food at this time (April, 1918) approximate 162 
per cent higher than in 1913. The changes in 
retail prices since 1907 are shown graphicallly 
in diagram. 


Relative Retail Prices of the Principal 
Articles of Food in the United States, 
1907 to December, 1917. 
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Diagram 1, 

In considering the increased cost of living in 
other articles than food, we are compelled to 
turn to the increases in wholesale prices pub- 
lished by the same United States Bureau of 





Table I—Increase in Wholesale Prices of Vari- 
ous Classes of Articles. 


Cost in 
December, 

1913 1917 

UMMM 6 bos ca ace ddcecs $1.00 $1.57 

Food (wholesale) .....:..... 1.00 1.85 

Clothing (wholesale) ........ 1.00 1.81 

Fuel and lighting (wholesale). 1.00 1.53 
Lumber and building material 

EE ana. 0 9. 6.0.0-0.0.0- 98:0 1.00 1.35 

House furnishings (wholesale) 1.00 1.75 


All commodities (wholesale).. 1.00 1.85 


Note —This paper is an extract from an address delivered 
before the ‘“ Pennsylvania Schoolmen's Week,’’ University of 
Pennsylvania, April 11-13, 1918. 


INCREASING COST OF LIVING 
Index Number of Wholesale Prices (U.S, Bureau of Labor) 
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Labor, inasmuch as data relating to retail prices 
is not available. The amount of these increases 
is shown in the accompanying table and chart 
(Table 1, Diagram 2). 

The entire situation as regards wholesale 
prices may be summed up best in one figure by 
taking the increases in all of these commodities 
combined. It required in December, 1917, $1.85 
to purchase goods which could have been pur- 
chased for $1.00 in 1913. In all probability the 
difference between the increases in the whole- 
sale and retail prices of food will operate to still 
further increase the retail prices of food in the 
near future. It would seem, too, that the retail 
prices of other commodities will be greater in 
the immediate future than they now are. 

With these facts before us, what conclusions 
may we draw as to the amount of increases 
school boards should give their teachers to meet 
this increased cost of living, so that their real 
wages will be unaffected? The question which 
first suggests itself in this connection is, Should 
salaries be increased in the same proportion as 
the cost of living? Upon this point it is patent 
that part of these increases are due to tem- 
porary causes connected with the war and that 
at its close these prices will recede in some de- 
At this point we are then con- 
fronted with the question as to how far these 
prices may recede. Authorities in the field of 
economics are agreed that prices will not return 
to their former level. In the first place, even 
before the war, increased production of gold 
was causing a cheapening of money and a con- 
sequent increase in prices; production of gold 
since the beginning of the war has kept up al- 
most to its former level and doubtless part of 
this ‘increase in prices is due to that cause. 
Then, again, our Federal banking system oper- 
ates thru the greater facility it affords in credits 
and exchange to increase the available supplies 
of money and thus to increase prices. I am in- 
formed also that the Government has been in 
recent months increasing the circulation of cur- 
rency at the rate of almost twenty-five million 
dollars per week which again increases prices. 
This inflation of money cannot be followed by a 
sudden deflation after the war without such a 
disturbance of business as to do great injury to 
many people. Again, it is to the advantage of 
the Government to pay its debts in cheap rather 
than in dear money. Both of these facts will 
operate to prevent any sudden readjustment in 
prices. 


gree at least. 


all these facts as 
bases upon which to proceed in our thinking, it 
99 
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From a consideration of 


would seem that a large amount of the increase 
in the cost of living will remain permanent. 
Just how large, no one can say. If I were an 
economist, I should not hazard a guess but not 
having a reputation to lose in that field and 
being confronted with the desirability of stat- 
ing some figure which might prove a fair basis 
of estimate, I have decided reluctantly to hazard 
a guess. Inasmuch as I have given all of the 
figures and considerations which have guided me 
in coming to this conclusion, anyone is at the 
entire liberty to disagree with the figure I state. 

School boards should, however, protect them- 
selves, it seems to me, by not setting the figure 
so high that it should later feel compelled to 
reduce the salaries because of an overestimate 
in the cost of living; in other words, the guess 
should be a conservative one, one that is beneath 
the probable permanent increase in the cost of 
living rather than over it. Taking all these 
facts into account, I reached the conclusion that 
the probable increase in the cost of living, 
should the war close within a few months, will 
be between 40 and 50 per cent above what it was 
in 1913. In order that teachers may receive the 
same real wages that they had in that year, 
they should, therefore, be increased immediately 
45 per cent. 

The question now turns as to what were the 
salaries of teachers in 1913. Fortunately we 
have data from practically all the cities and 
towns in the United States for that year, show- 
ing the salaries received by every teacher. The 
salaries of a few rural counties in each state for 
that year are likewise available. These figures, 


‘which may be found in the bulletins of the 


United States Bureau of Education by Boykin 
and King entitled “Tangible Rewards of Teach- 
ing” and “A Comparative Study of Salaries of 
Teachers and School Officers,”! enable me to de- 
duce certain figures for salaries of teachers in 
elementary schools in cities which should prove 
fairly and safely adequate to meet the increased 
cost of living. These figures are given in the 
following table: 

Table II—Suggested Norms for Average Sal- 
aries of Elementary Teachers in Cities of 
Various Population Groups. 

One-half the 

No City Cities Should 
Should Have Have Average 
an Average Salary Higher 


Population of Cities 


Less Than Than 
5,000-10,000 ............ $671 $741 
8. 8 ae 736 812 
25,000-50,000 ........... 786 870 
50,000-100,000 .......... 895 973 


‘Bulletin U. S. Bureau of Education, 1914, p. 16, and 
1915, p. 31, 
(Concluded on Page 63) 
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The Relations of the Village Principal to His Board 


Ross L. Finney, State Normal School, Valley City, N. D. 


The village principal sustains numerous rela- 


‘ tions which are official or semi-official, but his 


success therein depends very largely upon the 
personal relations which he succeeds in estab- 
lishing and maintaining. His most important 
relations of this sort are with his board, with his 
teachers, with the pupils and with parents and 
patrons. There are some specific rules and 
“tricks of the trade” which might be given for 
the principal’s guidance in these relations, but 
success here is in the last analysis much more a 
matter of personal than an official adjustment, 
and reduces itself finally to the principal’s knack 
of getting along with folks. If he has this abil- 
ity he will succeed. 

The knack of getting along with people is, to 
some extent, a gift, a matter of temperament 
which one inherits. Nevertheless, it can be cul- 
tivated; and persistent effort to acquire the 
knack will, in the long run, yield large returns. 
And there is no more important subject to which 
the young principal may turn than to self-cul- 
ture along these lines. For his assistance, there- 
fore, some suggestions are to be offered. 

Tact and common sense are the fundamental 
requisites. 

Tact we shall not undertake to define, but 
rather offer soime advice as to how to develop it. 
In the first place, learn to know folks; especially 
learn to discern, or perhaps one should say 
divine their interests and their motives. To this 
end one should mix and mingle with all kinds 
of persons and under all kinds of circumstances. 
The man who knows only teachers and profes- 
sional men scarcely knows even them. Let the 
principal, therefore, make it a rule never to lose 
an opportunity of conversing with persons whom 
he may chance to meet. The conceited, exclu- 
sive snob shuts many kinds of folks out of his 
experience, and so shrinks his own personality. 
The more persons one knows the more of a per- 
son he himself becomes. Further, one should 
make it a point to study the folks he knows from 
various angles. In the schoolroom Johnnie may 
seem mischievous and inapt, and if the teacher 
never sees him on the ballground he may never 
know that this same Johnnie is a born leader. 
Miss Smith in the classroom may seem phleg- 
matic and lacking in initiative, but in the home 
of a neighbor at a time of bereavement she may 
surprise one by a wholly unexpected mastery of 
the situation. Mr. Brown may seem ignorant, 
pessimistic and visionless in the board meeting. 
But go hunting with him, or discover the 
thwarted ambition of his youth, and a different 
man entirely will be seen. And so it goes. 
Without special pains we see but one side of a 
person’s features. Further, cultivate a keenness 
for the other modes of expression besides the 
verbal. The posture of the body, the expression 
of the countenance, the gleam of the eye, the 
tone, and modulation of the voice, the gesture of 
the hand, all these things speak to one who has 
ears to hear far more plainly and truly than the 
spoken word. To take people as they say is, 
very often, to take them wrongly; but to know 
the thought and feeling, to appreciate a person- 
ality, the subtler signs must be read; and this is 
a language far more worth studying than any 
of the ancient or modern classics. 


Tact, in the second place, may be developed 
by cultivating an attitude of feeling. One must 
like folks if he is to treat them tactfully, for 
otherwise he cannot get their point of view. He 

Editor's Note — The present paper is published here to 
give School Board Members a very ml idea of the functions 
and relations of the supervising principal from his own stand- 


point. The author writes from many years of experience and 
observation. 


must have a genuine sympathy with the inter- 
ests and motives of those with whom he has to 
do. As an art tact is nothing more than the in- 
telligent practice of the golden rule. Persons 
differ by nature with respect to this attitude of 
the heart, nevertheless it can be cultivated. It 
must be genuine however. No counterfeit will 
serve. It can be cultivated by learning to know, 
as has been suggested above; for the instinct of 
sympathy is inherent in all of us, and knowl- 
edge increases it. We cannot sympathize with 
persons whom we do not know; conversely the 
better we know people the better we can sympa- 
thize with them. Another way to cultivate gen- 
uine sympathy is persistently to repress the vari- 
ous manifestations of selfishness; for if the tact- 
less person will inquire carefully into the reasons 
for his lack of tact he will be sure to find at the 
center of his soul a large core of selfishness. ‘In 
two words, then, tact will come to the person who 
learns to know folks and to like them. 

The second requisite to success in getting 
along with folks is common sense or practical 
judgment. This gift also is to some extent tem- 
peramental and inherited; and sometimes, as in 
the case of Abraham Lincoln, amounts to unique 
and consummate genius. Nevertheless it may 
be cultivated. Common sense is, in the first 
place, the ability to see the whole of a situation, 
not part of it merely. Let the young principal 
ask himself when he confronts a practical prob- 
lem: What am I overlooking? What am I leav- 
ing out of account? The reader will recall in- 
stances of mistaken judgment due to the fact 
that there were several elements in the problem, 
one or more of which was ignored. If one makes 
it a practice to search for the missing item he 
will often find it and save himself a blunder. 
This will increase his confidence in himself and 
his reputation for good sense. 

Another reason why persons size up a situa- 
tion wrongly is because they thrust themselves 
into the problem, so to speak. They are biased 
by their own feelings and interests. They let 
their desires warp their judgment. One should 
ask himself: Am I thinking or only wishing? 
That will often clarify the situation. 

If one can form the habit of taking a little 
time to deliberate and to ask himself these two 
questions, he will develop an increasingly sound 
judgment. 

The management of his board is frankly set 
down by the wisest writers as one of the prob- 
lems of the superintendent of schools. It sounds 
contradictory enough, to be sure, since the board 
is elected by the sovereign people for the express 
purpose of controlling the schools, and the 
authority to do so is vested in them by the state 
law. Why the management of his board is one 
of the principal’s most important tasks will ap- 
pear in the course of the article. 

The first element in this problem is to secure 
the election of proper persons; and the wise 
principal, especially if he remains in one place 
for a long period of time, can and should exer- 
cise some influence in this matter; but there is 
no point at which a more judicious use of com- 
mon sense is necessary than in the principal’s 
efforts to shape his own board. Obviously he 
must never put himself in the position of having 
opposed a successful candidate for the office. On 
the other hand there are times when he should 
openly oppose the re-election of a bad member, 
bad in the sense of having proven himself im- 
moral or dishonest in the discharge of official 
duties. But there are ways of suggesting to a 
community at proper times and places, the types 
of men would be likely to make good board mem- 
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bers, and even of intluencing the appearance of 
such candidates in the field. Of these measures 
the skilful principal becomes gradually master; 
but to tell how he does it, much less to tell any- 
body else how to do it, would be beyond him. 

There are several outstanding characteristics 
ot the good board member. In the first place he 
should be a person of administrative experience. 
Business or professional people who have suc- 
ceeded in a large way have usually had such ex- 
perience; but it will usually not be found in 
persons who have managed little affairs, in sub- 
ordinates, in failures, or in persons retired from 
business. They are accustomed to receive orders 
rather than to give them, are unused to the 
handling of large sums of money, or have devel- 
oped traits of personality that are objectionable. 
The retired farmer is proverbially a burden to 
the school board of the small rural village. The 
usefulness of women will depend largely upon 
their breadth of vision. There is probably no 
larger opportunity for usefulness for mature 
women of intelligence, education, sympathy and 
broad outlook upon life. They are often, how- 
ever, too much accustomed to considering the 
details of handling children, and so little accus- 
tomed to administering large business affairs 
that it is difficult for them to adopt the admin- 
istrative point of view. A second qualification 
for a good school board member is sincerity, in 
the sense of honesty, and a genuine desire to 
serve the community. The welfare of the school 
is the only consideration that should figure in 
the mind of the board member. Men who are 
likely to use the office for political purposes or 
for other selfish ends should be avoided. If the 
director is dishonest, the principal should op- 
pose him publicly as soon as he can secure posi- 
tive evidence of his guilt. In the third place, the 
more education the school board member has the 
better. It often happens that a town containing 
numerous college graduates, with the other req- 
uisite qualifications, elects some hail-fellow-well- 
met whose education has never carried him thru 
the third grade. Obviously, this is a misfortune 
to the community. The fourth qualification is a 
liberal acquaintance with human nature and 
affairs. This implies a reasonable degree of 
maturity. 

One of the most troublesome difficulties with 
which the village principal has to contend is the 
failure of his board to understand where their 
duties and responsibilities leave off and his be- 
gin. This naturally results in a tendency on 
their part to interfere with matters that they 
should leave strictly to the principal himself. 
It is not easy to draw with exactness the line of 
demarcation. In general the duties of the board 
are legislative, while those of the principal are 
executive. The general policy of the school 
should be outlined by the principal but author- 
ized by the board; but the principal should be 
entrusted with the carrying out of that policy 
and the execution of its details. Expenditures 
are usually suggested by the principal, but must 
always be authorized by the board. ‘ The division 
of responsibility can be illustrated by the anal- 
ogy of the hospital. The board of trustees would 
determine the budget, employ the administra- 
tive officer and specify the general rules_as to 
the kind of cases to be handled, the fees to be 
charged, etc.; but it would be absurd for them 
to meddle with the professional work of the 
doctors and nurses. It is equally absurd, or 
should be, for the directors of a school to inter- 
fere in the professional duties of the teachers, 
such as selection of textbooks, materials or ap- 
paratus, determining course of study, methods of 
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instruction or discipline. This division of .re- 
sponsibility is based upon the necessity for both 
popular control and expert teaching. The people, 
thru their board, must control the general policy 
of the school but the details of the educational 
work are, or should be, expert. With respect to 
these, the board is supposed to have neither 
knowledge nor skill. It should employ experts, 
and then keep hands off. However, for the aver- 
age village school and school board, this condi- 
tion undoubtedly is far in the future. And per- 
haps the chief reason why this is so is that, as 
a matter of fact, the principal and teachers have 
usually been young and inexperienced, and 
really as far from experts as the board members 
themselves. It may be well to suggest, there- 
fore, that the young principal should be more 
keen about making himself a genuine expert 
than about demanding the rights of an expert. 
Meantime, however, it is proper that he should, 
in a tactful way, inform his board as to the 
limitations of their own responsibility, and lead 
them to see that they can serve the schools best 
by limiting themselves to such activities as 
really belong to them. Experience would indi- 
cate that the earlier a professionally ambitious 
young principal asserts himself the earlier his 
board will accord to him a professional status. 
In the education of their boards many princi- 
pals have found it profitable to put into the 
hands of each of their board members, at their 
own expense, some good educational periodical, 
such as “The School Board Journal.” It is 
also well to induce one or more of them to at- 
tend the state association. 

The practice of the boards with respect to 
their meetings varies widely in different vil- 
lages. In the larger places it is customary for 
the board to hold regular meetings at least once 
a month, following a regular order of business 
and keeping exact records. At these meetings 
the superintendent is expected to be present as 
a matter both of right and of duty. At the other 
extreme are the boards of the small rural places 
that never have any regular meetings and, in 
some places, scarcely any meetings at all. The 
work of the board for personal convenience is 
done in an informal way between the members 
or between the principal and the members, per- 
haps one at a time, as they meet on the street 
or at the postoffice. Sometimes a single member 
of the board takes matters into his own hands, 
and authorizes or instructs the principal, or even 
makes contracts. It may be noted in passing 
that there is really no legal authority back of 
business transacted in this way, but only when 
business is concluded by a vote of the board in 
formal session. Of course when business is done 
in this haphazard way no records are kept. Prac- 
tice varies between these two extremes. It is 
the duty of the principal to take his board wher- 
ever he finds it, and bring it, with tact and 
common sense, as far as he can toward the upper 
level. This duty deserves emphasis. He should 
secure meetings of the board with as much regu- 
larity and parliamentary form as is practicable 
under the prevailing local circumstances. He 
should be present at the meetings of the board. 
But this will sometimes require diplomacy. One 
village principal, for instance, was given dis- 
tinctly to understand when employed that his 
predecessor had been discharged because he in- 
sisted upon being present at all the board meet- 
ings; and the new man was notified explicitly 
that the board meetings were not his affairs, and 
he was to stay away. This man, however, was 
patient, tactful and modest, and before the lapse 
of many months the board invited him to appear 
at one of their meetings for some special reason; 
and before the end of his principalship in that 
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school he was a regular and welcome attendant 
at the board meetings. 

There is but one reason why the principal 
should lead his board, and that is that he as an 
educational expert may formulate and cause to 
be carried out a policy for the school that will 
be both wise and progressive. Someone has de- 
scribed this matter of policy building as the lay- 
ing of an educational track into the future. It 
is here that the principal’s professional insight 
and foresight ought to be of the most value to 
the community which he serves; and the young 
man who can master the patience to work out 
and carry out a wise and far-sighted policy, ex- 
tending thru a term of years, will certainly be 
rewarded by ample satisfaction, for he will 
thereby render the community a large and per- 
manent service. There is probably no surer 
way, moreover, of laying the foundation for a 
professional career. In the matter of inducing 
his board to put the policy into execution, the 
superintendent must remember that Rome was 
not built in a day. Infinite patience will be re- 
quired. Many temporary defeats and setbacks 
will be experienced. Progress will be made a 
step at a time, and occasionally, in the attempt 
to mount two or three steps higher, one or two 
slips downward may intervene. But always, 
thru success or failure, the principal is educat- 
ing his board and his public, and when one gain 
has been made the next will thereby be made 
more easily until ultimately the lapse of years 
will reveal net gains that are gratifying and 


valuable. Meantime the principal’s own goal 
has been moved on a little further ahead than it 
was before. Thus, step by step, the school ad- 
vances. 

Village boards are not accustomed to being 
managed if they know it, and such is not their 
theory of their own function. It, therefore, re- 
quires the shrewdest diplomacy to accomplish 
it successfully. The fundamental secret of that 
success is sincerity. The good of the school 
should be the fundamental dogma in the prin- 
cipal’s professional religion. No other motive or 
interest should supercede this. The storms of 
criticism that politics and personal prejudice 
generate from time to time will usually leave 
such an’ administrator unharmed. 

Finally, there is no greater mistake the young 
principal can make than failure to appreciate 
the good qualities of his board members. There 
is scarcely any school board but has at least one 
or two men on it of sound judgment, good busi- 
ness experience and progressive aims. The 
young principal should show respect and appre- 
ciation for such men. He may be better schooled 
and cleverer than they; but such men often have 
richer experience and riper judgment. The wise 
principal knows how to tie them, learn adminis- 
trative wisdom from them, and above all, use 
them to influence the other members of the 
board. This is probably the most valuable ad- 
vice that can be given the young principal so far 
as the management of his board is concerned. 


EFFICIENT RURAL SUPERVISION 


Extension Service of Humboldt Normal School 
N. B. Van Matre 


In September the Humboldt State Normal 
School began an active and intensive plan of 
supervision of the rural schools of northwestern 
California. One hundred seventy-two schools 
are being supervised by the faculty of the nor- 
mal school. This number includes all of the 
schools in Del Norte, Trinity and Mendocino 
Counties and thirty schools in Humboldt 
County. 

Two plans of supervision are used, differing 
only in the degree of their intensity. 

The thirty Humboldt schools that are super- 
vised are those located most conveniently to the 
normal school. These schools are divided into 
groups. Each group is composed of three or 
four schools and each individual group has been 
assigned to a member of the faculty of the nor- 
mal school who supervises all of the general 
work of the group. All special work such as 
music, physical education, drawing, penmanship 
and library service is in charge of special super- 
visors. During the first three months of the 
year each supervisor is spending one day each 
week with his group of schools. After the first 
three months two days each month will be de- 
voted to supervision. 

The schools of Del Norte, Trinity and Men- 
docino Counties are being visited, inspected and 
supervised twice during the year. This work is 
done by a regular member of the normal school 
faculty detailed as a field supervisor, for the 
school year. The normal school year of service 
is 45 weeks. The field supervisor does field work 
for 39 of the 45 weeks and the remaining six 
weeks will be devoted to summer school work in 
the normal school on rural education, and such 
other kindred courses as the field experiences 
suggest for greatly strengthening the actual 
work in the rural schools. The great importance 
of this work has made it necessary to use great 
care and discrimination in the selection of a 
person to do this big piece of work. The candi- 
date selected is a graduate of the state normal 
school at Moorhead, Minnesota; graduate of 
the University of North Dakota and with much 
special work at Teachers College. The super- 


visor’s experience has been much and greatly 
varied, a part of which has been in rural schools 
and a considerable portion of it has been in 
teacher training. 

This rural supervision work is being taken up 
with very definite plans and purposes in mind 
and with equally definite ideas of the results to 
be obtained. 

Some of these results will be accomplished by 
the supervision: 

Every effort will be made to keep away from 
the thought of standardization. 

The slogan for this work will be service, ser- 
vice, more service and better service. 

Serve—Teacher, school, trustees, community, 
elementary education, America. 

To establish a strong spirit of co-operation 
and a keener sense of responsibility on the part 
of the school trustees and the residents of the 
district in the success of their school. 

To establish the fact that for a community 
proposition to succeed, each member of the com- 
munity must contribute to its success, and as- 
sume his share of the responsibility. 

To thoroly inspire every teacher with an en- 
thusiasm for or at least put her in such sympa- 
thetic relationship with her environment, that 
she can conscientiously do her full duty by the 
children in her school. 

Suggestions, helps and constructive criticisms 
will be given directly to the teacher by the super- 
visor at the time of the visit. 

A very definite, concise report will be made to 
the normal school by the supervisor. These re- 
ports will be made in duplicate so that the super- 
visor may retain a copy which will be of great 
advantage on all subsequent visits. 

The following is a blank which will be used 
by the supervisors in making reports to the 
normal school: 

Supervision Report—Humboldt State Normal 
School. 
fe OS Tere eer eire tere 
Se te Tee ere Pre TT Te 
UG Ps ee ere ee ere 
. Number of years experience.............5005 
(Concluded on Page 63) 
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Transportation of School Children 


W. S. Fogarty, A. M., Supt. of Preble County Schools, Eaton, Ohio 


In the past three years Ohio has had an edu- 
cational awakening which has been unparalleled. 
One of the greatest opportunities of the new 
county system is that of awakening the rural 
people to a realization of the condition of their 
schools and the possibilities of improvement. 
One of the best compliments paid me was spoken 
by a very angry farmer because we were trying 
to consolidate the schools of his township when 
he said, “You go around over the county stir- 
ring up things.” The tragedy of the educational 
situation in Ohio was the country school. Three 
years ago as we went over Preble County and 
saw forlorn and dilapidated one-room school 
buildings with ill-kept grounds, while just across 
the road could be seen beautiful homes with all 
modern conveniences and fine barns for the 
stock, we knew that the good rural people of this 
wealthy agricultural county needed to be 
“stirred up.” The dismal one-room, box-car 
type of school building with the old, unsightly 
stove in the center, with its whitewashed walls, 
cross lights, window ventilation, with its dreary 
grounds and its insanitary condition in general 
a disgrace to the community, soon will be only 
a memory in this county. Consolidation is the 
key point of rural-school improvement. In the 
past three years 65 one-room school buildings 
have been abandoned in our county and next 
year we expect to have only 25 one-room schools. 
We now have ten consolidated schools and next 
year will see another in operation. These build- 
ings cost from $10,000 to $75,000 each and are 
modern in every respect. Our purpose has been 


to consolidate in as large areas as possible so ~ 


that the best high school advantages may be 
given all the boys and girls. All of our consoli- 
dated schools are eighteen to 36 square miles in 
area and every one maintains a three year or a 
four year high school course. 

The limits of this paper do not permit a dis- 
cussion of the value of the consolidated school 
as to a modern building, adequate equipment, 
better teaching, larger socialization of the com- 
munity, better facilities for play, maintenance 
of health, and a richer curriculum. One phase 
only, transportation of the children, will be dis- 
cussed. 

It is no small problem to arrange the routes 
in a township to the best advantage. We have 
found that the best plan is to drive over every 
road and find out where each pupil lives and the 
number of school children in each home. A plat 





Dixon Township Consolidated School Building, 


of the township is then drawn showing all roads, 
the location of the homes and the number of 
school children in each. With the plat and data 
before one, he can run the routes to the best 
advantage. This work cannot be done quickly 
as many trial routes must be drawn before the 
best plan for all routes is found. Wagon routes 
should start at the edge of the township and 
take as direct route to the central building as 
possible. Very little, if any, retracing should 
be done. 

Of course, the number of routes in a school 
district is determined by the number of chil- 
dren to be carried. In our county the average 
number of routes in a township is twelve. A 
route traveled by a school van drawn by a team 
should not be over six miles long from the 
place where the first child enters the wagon 
and if possible it should be less. Auto routes 
are sometimes longer. We have good graveled 
roads with about thirty miles of macadamized 
roads. The average length of the routes in our 
county is 5.7 miles. The conveyances pass by 
nearly every home so that there are very few 
children who walk any distance. Children liv- 
ing off the public road must meet the convey- 
ance. 


The character of the driver has much to do 
with the success of transportation. Only men 
who are reliable are employed. The profane or 
vulgar, the reckless and the drinker are rejected. 
Parents trust their children to these drivers as 
they do to the care of teachers. Boards of edu- 
cation should use great care in the selection of 
both. A few of our drivers are trustworthy 
young men attending the high school. On the 
whole they prove to be satisfactory, yet all in 
all we prefer reliable older men for this service, 
men who are considerate of the welfare of their 
children and conscious of their great responsi- 
bility. 

Drivers are paid from $2 to $4 per day de- 
pending on the length and the character of the 
route. The cost for this service has increased 
the past year and will be more next year due to 
the rising cost of living. They are paid by the 
day and in most cases are not paid for time lost 
when the school is closed on account of epi- 
demics or lack of coal. Since the fuel shortage 
of last winter considerable disagreement has 
arisen over the question of paying drivers when 
school is closed for above reasons. The Attor- 
ney General of Ohio has ruled that the terms 
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of the contract determine what shall be done. 
We believe that drivers should be paid for the 
days only on which service is rendered. All of 
our boards require driver¢ to give bond for the 
faithful performance of the contract. The 
amount varies from $100 to $200. The contract 
and bond used in this county are here given: 


PREBLE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Contract. 
TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS OF........... SCHOOLS, 
THIS CONTRACT made by and between the Board 
Of Wadncesiok OF si os x ik eek , Preble County, 


Ohio, party of the first part, and 
party of the second part. 

WITNESSETH, That said party of the second part 
agrees to transport to and from the Central 
School-Building the pupils along the route known 
herein as Number ...... for the full school year, 
in accordance with the specifications which form 
a part of this contract, for the sum of $......... 
per day, payable monthly, which sum said party 
of the first part agrees to pay for services well 
and truly rendered in accordance with specifica- 
tions of this contract. 


Specifications. 
Said party of the second part agrees 
1. To transport all pupils to and from the 
Central Building along Route No. ........ which 
route is described as follows: 
Beginning at the home of 
and thence to 
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Central School Building. 

2. To cause conveyance with pupils to start 
for the Central School Building not earlier than 
7:00 A. M. Standard time, and arrive between 
8:00 and 8:20 A. M. 

3. To use the conveyance furnished by the 
Board of Education and to furnish a shelter for 
said conveyance and to place the same there over 
night, or when not in use. 

4. To keep the conveyance clean and to fur- 
nish robes and blankets to keep the children com- 
fortable, and in cold weather to keep conveyance 
heated. 

5. To abstain absolutely from the use of pro- 
fane and immoral language, and from the use of 
tobacco and intoxicating liquors in any form and 
prevent others from using them about the con- 
veyance while the children are therein. 

6. To provide a good team of horses. Said 
team must be gentle and not afraid of cars and 
automobiles, and must be acceptable to the party 
of the first part. 

7. To perform personally all duties laid down 
in this contract, unless permission for a substi- 
tute be given by the party of the first part. Said 
substitute must be acceptable to the party of the 
first part. 

8. To exercise full control of the children 
while under his charge and be responsible for 
their conduct. 

9. To come to a full stop at each place where 
children are taken into the conveyance or let out, 


10. To follow a regular time schedule in driv- 
ing the route. 
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as sureties are held and firmly bound unto the 
Board of Education of 
Preble County, Ohio, in the penal sum of $....... 
for the payment of which we jointly and severally 
bind ourselves. 

The condition of the above obligation is this: 
That the said 
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Barn at the Monroe Township School used to House School Wagons and Teams. 


has this day entered into the above contract to 
transport pupils along Route No.......... of said 
township to and from the Central School Build- 
OE bo db occ ccd asvcsecaccecece 
shall well and truly perform the conditions of 
said contract, on his part to be performed, then 
this obligation shall be void. Otherwise to re- 
main in full force and virtue in law. 
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The above rules are for drivers of teams. Auto 
drivers have the same rules modified to suit 
their conveyance. Transportation of children 
has proven entirely satisfactory, both as to the 
safety of the children and as to the care exer- 
cised by drivers. Seven steam and electric rail- 
roads cross our county. We have not had an 
accident of any kind, which is remarkable when 
we remember that nearly 1,700 children were 
transported to school last year. 

Most of our 91 conveyances are horse drawn 
and are specially built for school use. These 
cars seem to be as perfect cars as can be con- 
structed. It is a great mistake to buy cheap 
school conveyances. Good school wagons cost 
from $200 to $250. Most of our wagons are 12 
feet long and carry 18 to 24 children. We de- 
mand a vehicle strong enough to support the 
load on any road, with close fitting doors and 
windows that will keep out wind and rain, pro- 
vision for heating and ventilating. In our cars 
ventilation is assured thru overhead enameled 


ventilators which can be adjusted from the in- 
side and allow protection to the children from 
the elements. The heating is done by heaters 
placed beneath the body of the wagon with a 
register in the floor, by foot warmers or by 
coal oil stoves. With blankets the wagons are 
always comfortable even in the severest weather. 
Seating requires deep angled seats and backs 
with leather upholstery, and wide aisles be- 
tween. Proper lighting is given by glass win- 
dows all around. The driver sits inside with 
the children, supervising their conduct. Our 
auto school cars are proving entirely satisfac- 
tery and several boards expect to use this con- 
veyance entirely in a short time. If roads per- 
mit, automobile transportation is preferable. 
Motor transportation is quicker, equally reliable 
and usually more economical. The chief advan- 
tage of this method lies in the quickness of the 
service. Children are on the road about half as 
long as when carried in wagons. It is usual for 
each motor driven car to make two trips—a 
long one first and then a short trip. In the 
evening the children living on the short route 
are returned home first and those on the long 
route next. 


All of our conveyances are owned and oper- 
Any other plan 
If the driver fur- 
nished his own van, naturally it would be cheap 
as he would want to make the greatest profit 
possible and moreover he does not know how 
Such a plan 


ated by the school district. 
would surely invite disaster. 


long he will hold the contract. 





SHADED PART IS NOT CONSOLIDATED 


Map of Preble County, Ohio, showing Consolidated Schools. 





would call out strong protests from parents and 
would cause a condemnation of consolidation. 
For the same reason our conveyances are main- 
tained by the district. As soon as repairs are 
needed they are made and our conveyances are 
kept in good condition at all times. However, 
it is found by experience that where breaks or 
injuries are due to the carelessness of drivers, 
the cost of these repairs should be borne by the 
driver. Some drivers are careless of public 
property and under this plan breakage is greatly 
reduced. The drivers must house their convey- 
ances when not in use and during the summer 
the wagons are stored in the school barn. Supt. 
C. R. Coblentz of New Paris, who has been un- 
usually successful in working out transporta- 
tion of school children in Jackson township, this 
county, says, “With proper care these wagons 
will last a long time. In Jackson township, 
some of the wagons have been in use now for 
eight years. Two or three have had new sets of 
wheels, they have been painted twice, I think, 
and retired about twice. The cost of mainte- 
nance has not been so much as was at first un 
ticipated.” 

All of our consolidated schools except those 
located in villages have a barn on the grounds 
to house the horses and the conveyances. These 
barns vary in size. The barn shown here is 130 
by 40 feet. Stalls for 32 horses are built on 
one side and the other side is left for wagons 
and automobiles. The barns are well lighted 
and arranged. The cost of a barn is about 
$2,500. 

The success of transportation depends very 


largely upon its management. This problem is 
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largely solved when we secure a spirit of helpful 
co-operation between parents, teachers, drivers 
and children. Definite, sensible rules must be 
formulated. The rules for drivers are given 
above in the contract. Drivers should under- 
stand that they are working under the direction 
of the superintendent and that all rules are sub- 
ject to reasonable modification by the board of 
education. 

Rules for children should be printed and dis- 
tributed among the parents. Children while in 
the conveyance must be subject to a wise dis- 
ciplinary power exercised by the driver. This 
discipline, however, must always be under the 
guidance and control of the superintendent. A 
few necessary rules for children are: To be 
seated in the conveyance where placed by the 
driver, to refrain from all profane and indecent 
language or actions, to be respectful to persons 
whom they meet or pass on the road, to never 
get into or out of the conveyance while it is in 
motion, to neither leave nor enter the convey- 
ance except with consent of the driver, and to 
know when the conveyance is due and be ready 
for it. Penalties for disobedience should be 
fixed by the superintendent. The right kind of 
consultation with parents nearly always secures 
their co-operation. 

One boy in one of our townships persisted in 
not being ready when the wagon arrived caus- 
ing quite a little delay. The superintendent in- 
structed the driver to not wait. The next morn- 
ing the boy did some yelling when the wagon 
drove on and he was left for the day. He was 
cured. 

Teachers should assist pupils in getting on 
their wraps and in doing whatever is necessary 
to be ready to leave school on time. Teachers 
should send pupils to the toilets before starting 
home. They should talk to their children about 
their conduct in the conveyances. 

Parents should co-operate with drivers and 
teachers in having their children ready on time 
and insist that their conduct in conveyances be 
proper. Parents are duty bound to have a 
friendly and helpful attitude toward the whole 
system. 

Definite time schedules are arranged. Our 
contract with drivers of wagons requires them 
to not take on the first child before seven o’clock 
standard time which is twenty-two minutes 
slower than sun time. The above time is that 
which we had before the government ordered the 
clocks moved up one hour. For shorter wagon 
routes and automobile routes the time of start- 
ing is later. Conveyances should not vary in 
time of starting regardless of roads and weather. 
It is better that the opening of schools should 
be delayed a few minutes than for conveyances 
to be irregular in time of starting. Every parent 
should have a time schedule at home showing 
exactly when the conveyance is due to arrive at 
his home. Many conveyances in this county run 
so regularly that they are not more than two 
or three minutes off schedule for many weeks 
at atime. The average time in this county for 
driving a horse drawn van a mile is thirteen 
minutes. When the roads are heavy it takes 


two to five minutes longer. With this data it 
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is not difficult for parents to calculate closely 
the time of arrival of the conveyance in any 
kind of weather. During the short days of win- 
ter the noon recess is shortened and the chil- 
dren are started home at 3:15 P. M. Data that 
may be interesting is submitted: 


When consolidation is first broached in a com- 
munity, it is found that conveyance of the chil- 
dren is responsible for much of the opposition. 
Many will not investigate communities where 
the system has proved a success, others fail to 
see the numerous advantages of the larger rural 
school which can be secured only by conveying 
the children. Where consolidation has been 
tried a few years 90 to 95 per cent of the patrons 
give it their hearty support. Before the system 
is tried there are many wild statements about 
never seeing your children in daylight, teams 
running away, and trains crashing into vans, 
etc. Our answer is that these disasters don’t 
happen. Of course no sensible person expects 
perfection in a system that involves so many 
persons and conditions. A careful superintend- 
ent in possession of the facts should have little 
trouble in starting a consolidated school. 

The health of children is provided for better 
when they are carried to school. The children 
come to school in conveyances which are well 
ventilated, heated and lighted. Their clothing 
and feet are dry. They are not exposed to wind, 
snow and rain. The larger school building is 
properly heated, ventilated and lighted. Those 
of us who attended the one-room country school 
remember how we trudged thru snow, mud and 
rain and sat in a poorly heated room until feet 


Av. length Av. time to Av. cost per 
of routes drive routes day per child 
5. miles 1 hr. $ .153 
6.6 miles 1 hr. 28 min. 177 
4.6 miles 1 hr. 132 
6. miles 1 hr. 17 min. 185 
5.4 miles 1 hr. 12 min. 139 
6.2 miles 1 hr. 12 min. 15 
5.4 miles 1 hr. 17 min. .156 
6.8 miles 1 hr, 28 min. 156 
5.6 miles 1 hr. 3 min. .25 
5.7 miles 1 hr. 13 min. $ .166 


Average for the County 


and clothing were dry. Our experience is that 
there is less sickness in the consolidated school 
than there is in the one-room school. 


Transportation is an advantage in taking care 
of morals. Children carried in wagons have no 
opportunity of fighting nor hearing bad lan- 
guage on the way to and from school. One of 
the greatest difficulties of teachers of one-room 
schools is the behavior of children on the way to 
school and home. While under the care of the 
driver there is no misbehavior. In the consoli- 
dated school building the toilet rooms are kept 
in the best condition. Every parent knows that 
satisfactory conditions in such matters is of 
vital importance. 


To convey children to school makes the at- 
tendance far better. Hear what one farmer 
says, “Think of the little children plodding 
schoolward in cold and wet and mire—when 
they go at all! Then count up the number of 
days they are kept home altogether because of 
bad roads and severe weather!” Read what the 
records show in one township of this county the 
next year aftef the schools were consolidated. 
“The consolidated system of managing the 
schools showed many improvements over the old 
way. One of these was in attendance. The 
attendance the last year of the rural schools was 
81 per cent while this year it was 92 per cent— 
an increase of 11 per cent. Another was in 
regard to tardiness. During the last year of the 
rural schools in one month in one of the schools 
there were 33 cases of tardiness. This year 
under the consolidated system, we had scarcely 
that many for the entire year.” Who can figure 
the value of such an increase in attendance and 
punctuality ? 


Those who are skeptical should visit a con- 
solidated school and see the interest on the part 
of the children. Why do so many boys and girls 
drop out of the one-room school before complet- 
ing the work? The answer is: few or no play- 
mates of the same age and sex, school work 
mostly memory work and from the book, not 
enough attention from the overworked teacher 
—witness the carved desks in the country 
schools—unattractive building and grounds, and 

(Continued on Page 69) 














A certain document for which we have much 
reverence makes the statement that all men are 


free and equal. Possibly this is true so far as 
the freedom is concerned, but we will have to 
question the equality. Many attempts have been 
made to define this in such a way that it will be 
true, and many other attempts have been made 
to control the affairs of life so that at least all 
men are equal in opportunity. But the fact 
remains that for most of us life is ordered on 
the scheme of the survival of the fittest, and the 
actual motto of everyday life is of necessity that 
old one, “The best man wins and the devil takes 
the hindmost.” 

We will admit that ideally this is not as it 
should be, but we know that it is true. We see 
it every day, in all walks of life. In educational 
circles it holds true in the cases of superintend- 
ents, school board members, teachers and pupils. 
Certain it is that it is not our estimated best 
man who wins in all cases, but the very fact that 
he wins proves he must be the best in that par- 
ticular contest. 

We are told that school is a preparation for 
life, and therefore should reproduce all of life’s 
conditions. Most of us, I think, would not agree 
with this in total, but we all know that some of 
life’s conditions will enter in, whether we wish 
it or not. One of the things that we must admit 
is in existence in school as well as out is the 
variation in human ability. 

In the old days of industry, each man worked 
in his own way and at his own speed. Some 
men, who were naturally fast and good work- 
men, accomplished much and received a corre- 
spondingly great reward. Others, who were 
either slow by lack of ability or by reason of 
laziness, did less, and in consequence lived on 
the husks. Hereupon, by devious and varied 
ways, appeared trade unionism. Some of this 
unionism was good, and brought benefits, while 
some was and is decidedly vicious. 

Let us take the case of three bricklayers. Each 
working in his own way, in a given number of 
hours one can lay five hundred bricks, one three 
hundred, and one only one hundred. Supposing 
the union were to say that in that specified time 
each man was to lay three hundred bricks, no 
more and no less. Let us observe the results on 
the three men and their work. 


The man who formerly laid three hundred 
bricks keeps on at the same rate, so he is all 
right. But how about the man who laid five 
hundred? If he is an artist, he is probably glad 
of the restriction, and spends his time in doing 
a better job, decorating the mortar with designs, 
or laying the bricks in fancy patterns. If he is 
of another type of mind, he works at his old rate 
until his three hundred are finished, and then 
goes home, or hangs around until the whistle 
blows. If he is of still another temperament, he 
dawdles along, working at the rate of the poorer 
workman, and steadily deteriorates in his qua'i‘y 
of workmanship. 


In only one case in three is his condition and 
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work actually bettered, and then not in an effi- 
cient way. 

Now, let us notice the man who formerly laid 
one hundred bricks. The union says he must 
lay three hundred. If he is lazy, this is well. 
If he was formerly working as hard as he could, 
he must gain in speed at the expense of quality, 
and his section of wall will be unsafe. 

I think no union would be absurd enough to 
make such requirements. What it probably 
would do is to say that when there is work 
enough to go around, each man may do as much 
as he can, and earn accordingly. But if work is 
scarce, the speedy man must earn only a decent 
living, and leave work enough so that the slower 
man may have some. This is so that we may 
defeat that part of the motto, “and the devil 
take the hindmost.” 


In the old days of the ungraded school, we 
had a condition paralleling the early days of in- 
dustry. Each pupil worked as well as he was 
able, and reaped the corresponding reward in 
knowledge. But with the advent of the graded 
school of many rooms, we have introduced the 
erassest form of unionism. Because a pupil 
enters school in the fall of 1918, he must go 
ahead with all the others who entered at the 
same time, regardless of his potential ability. 
Usually this speed is determined on a basis that 
fits nobody, namely, the teacher’s estimate of the 
ability of the “average” pupil, who, to the know]l- 
edge of living man, has not yet appeared in 
school. Consequently we have a condition even 
worse than that of the three bricklayers, because 
one of them was suited. 

Think what a hodge-podge there is in that 
Here is one, the artist, who is painstak- 
ingly learning all the useless, purely ornamental 
extras in every subject, simply because he has 
the time. Here is another, who gets his lessons 
in half the time provided, and you know what he 
does the rest. (The devil finds work for idle 
hands to do.) Here is another who knows he has 
plenty of time, so he takes it. In a year or two 
he finds he can’t work any faster if he wants to. 

Then there is that part of the class whose abil- 
ity most nearly corresponds to the speed of 
progress. If they were the same pupils in all 
subjects we should be able to ignore them, but 
they are not, so more of them anon. Then there 
are the poor fellows who are trying to go beyond 
their speed. They aren’t foolish, they are just 
slow. If they leave off a brick in the first row, 
to start the next row with the others, it is pretty 
hard to get that hole to hold up a brick in the 
second row, and so the hole is two rows deep. 
How those unfortunates are to be pitied! There 
they are, trying to link facts they don’t under- 
stand to knowledge they don’t possess, and the 
world becoming more complex and abstruse 
every day. 

Terrible, is it not, and inefficient? And yet 
there isn’t a graded school of the conventional 
type in the United States but what answers to 
just exactly these conditions. 

Ideally, the old ungraded school is the best. 


class. 
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Each pupil is in a class by himself, he gets the 
impetus of rivalry by outstripping or being out- 
stripped by others, he learns thru the contribu- 
tions of others by listening to other classes recit- 
ing. Private tutoring gives the first advantage, 
but lacks the other two. Many of our expensive 
and exclusive private schools are no different 
from the old district school, except that the qual- 
ity of the teaching is improved. 

However, one of the reasons they are expen- 
sive is this very feature. The city school of 
today is the result of the attempt to teach large 
numbers of children at small expense. One 
teacher in one grade handles from 35 to 50 
pupils. She couldn’t possibly handle this many 
if each pupil were in a separate class. There- 
fore, at present, it is manifestly impossible from 
a financial standpoint to attempt to imitate the 
private schools in our public school systems. 

To be of any help to us, then, a system must 
be devised which will provide the element of 
flexibility of progress, and still not cost more 
than the present system. Several schemes have 
been put into successful operation in various 
parts of the country, so I present no claim to 
notable originality. All I wish to do is to call 
attention again to what has been done, and to 
aid in the promotion of further experimenting. 

One of the most complex schemes is that 
which requires a large building. Each class is 
divided into three groups, as follows: First, 
those pupils who can do about a year’s work in 
a year; second, those who can do a year’s work 
in two-thirds of a year; third, those who require 
a year and a third to do a year’s work. Each of 
these groups is put into a separate room, under 
a different teacher, and allowed to go ahead at 
the rate for that group. At frequent intervals, 
when a given division of the class entering in a 
certain year chances to be doing the same kind 
of work as a speedier division entering later or 
a slower division entering earlier, there is an 
opportunity to exchange pupils who appear to 
need slower or faster progress. 

This is good, much better than the lock step 
of eight grades in eight years, where a pupil 
must skip a year’s work to go faster, or repeat 
a year’s work to go slower. But it requires a 
large building, much larger than most systems 
have. 

Then there is the very simple system, still an 
improvement over the eight grades, of semi- 
annual promotion. This can be done in a smaller 
building, but its only real benefit is that it re- 
duces the gap between grades. The pupil must 
still skip some material to get into the next 
group, and must repeat some to go more slowly. 

Both of these schemes, however, and all the 
others of similar nature, assume that a pupil 
is equally proficient in every subject in the 
course of study. This is not the case, as any 
teacher can tell you. But, while many people 
know about this fact, as is the case with many 
other truths, few make any practical use of 
their knowledge. In many school systems the 
fact is recognized that a pupil will not neces- 
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sarily do passing work in all subjects, so the 
work is divided into important and unimportant 
branches. Then, if a pupil passes the important 
branches, ahead he goes, regardless of the unim- 
portant branches, but if he fails in the important 
ones, he must repeat all. 

On consideration, does not this seem some- 
what absurd? If a subject is so unimportant 
that a pupil may leave it at the end of the year 
whether he knows anything about it or not, why 
should we waste valuable public money teach- 
ing it at all? It seems to me that we should 
not decide that a pupil should be taught any- 
thing in the elementary school until we are 
really convinced that it is worth while, but when 
once we do adopt it we should see to it that the 
pupils get what we intended they should have. 

Promotion by subject is not a new plan, we 
have always had it in college work, and it is 
almost universal in high schools at present. But 
in the grades we seem to be afraid of it. Why? 
People said it wouldn’t work in the junior high 
or intermediate schools, but it has, when prop- 
erly carried on. And if it will work in college, 
in high school, and in the junior high school, is 
there any known reason why it shouldn’t work 
in the first grade? And in all the grades be- 
tween ¢ 

I know people have tried it, and it has failed. 
But there are others who have tried it and it 
has not failed. But I think the failure has been 
due, not so much to the promotion by subject 
as to the state of mind and methods of teaching 
that go with it. Just because a first or a fifth 
grader passes from room to room to recite is no 
reason to try college methods of instruction on 
him. We must remember he is a child. His 
study time must receive as careful attention as 
ever. Supervision of teaching must be efficient 
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The suggestion that the high school may need 
advertising is discounted by many schoolmen 
and by others it is considered as a very undigni- 
fied and unprofessional notion. To some the 
idea of advertising seems to mean the giving 
of publicity to the success of the superintendent 
or principal for the purpose of securing ad- 
vancement in salary or position, to others it 
appears an attempt to focus the attention of the 
patrons on the fancy-tissue-paper side of the 
school in an effort to conceal real weaknesses in 
the classroom work or management, and to still 
another group the suggestion is interpreted as 
an invitation to copy the methods of the trade 
school, the correspondence schools, business in- 
stitutes or other privately controlled institu- 
tions which make an appeal to young people to 
take advantage of school opportunities because 
of a possible increase in money earning ability. 

That the problem of high school publicity is 
not generally recognized as an important one 
for the high school administrator is indicated 
by the fact that not more than a half dozen 
articles listed in the Readers’ Guide since 1900 
treat directly of it and by the further fact that 
the problem is not referred to in the more com- 
monly used textbooks on high school administra- 
tion. It may be that this neglect of the subject 
is due to an opinion that high school advertis- 
ing is unnecessary or to the belief that any ad- 
ministrator can solve the problem without spe- 
cial help or advice. It is the conviction of the 
writer that neither of these possible reasons for 
the apparent neglect can be sustained as a little 
inquiry shows both a big field for school public- 
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to see that different teachers do not crowd on 
too much work. 


The objection is made that a child is confused 
by having more than one teacher. Is this 
founded on facts? A child in one week at a new 
school will learn the names and personal pecu- 
liarities of a hundred playmates on the school 
grounds. Why then should the two or possibly 
three teachers which he needs bother him long? 

Promotion by subject is possible in a school 
of any size. In an eight-room building it could 
take place twice a year very readily. There is 
the same objection as to ordinary semi-annual 
promotion by grades, that a pupil must lose 
some subject matter to skip to a more advanced 
class, and he must repeat work if he can’t keep 
up. But instead of losing something out of 
every subject, he merely loses a part of the sub- 
ject he can most afford to lose, namely, that in 
which he is most proficient. On the other hand, 
if he is poor in a subject, he repeats only in that 
subject. 

When he completes the elementary school 
course, he has completed it. He has done each 
item and part thoroly. His courage and joy in 
working have not been dulled or killed by his 
having been required to repeat work which he 
knew, simply because he had to repeat other 
work which he did not know. In work in which 
he has had especial ability he has been able to 
progress more rapidly than his fellows. By this 
means, in the later part of his course he has had 
more energy and time to devote to those things 
which were hard for him, because some of his 
work had been completed a year or so earlier. 
If he has had ability in all subjects, he has been 
able to get thru school earlier than he would 
have in the lockstep system, because it was not 
necessary to skip in all subjects at once, which 
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might have required more enetgy than he had. 
In short, promotion by subjects makes it easier 
to approximate the ideal of taking as much time 
as is required for each pupil to do work thoroly, 
without wasting time or overdoing. 

From the side of organization this plan is not 
difficult. A record-and-report card needs to vary 
from the ordinary one only in specifying the 
grade or half grade in each subject instead of 
once at the top for the whole report. The pro- 
gram of daily recitations and study times needs 
to be made by the superintendent or building 
principal to avoid conflicts, but once made prop- 
erly it may be used year after year, if desired. 
There are many easy ways of making this. 

Promotion by subject could be used in the 
very complex system of grouping which I have 
described earlier in this article, altho of course 
the problems of administration would be much 
more difficult than in a smaller building with a 
less complex system. It ought to be used, how- 
ever, as then that system would be well nigh per- 
fect. 

Are there advantages to promotion by subject 
besides the actual gain or loss of time in the 
case of the extra bright or extra dull pupil? 
How about the ordinary pupil? Well, as I have 
said before, there is no ordinary pupil, but on 
those who resemble him there has been a very 
beneficial effect. If a child knows that he has to 
excel greatly to go ahead of his fellows, he is 
usually not going to try, but if he knows that a 
little extra effort in one subject will take him 
ahead in that, he is very apt to try in one sub- 
ject, at least. Then, no matter how much or how 
little you believe in the theory of transfer, the 
fact remains that the general tone of his work 
and his alertness toward school in general will 
improve. If you don’t believe it, try the scheme 
for a year and see for yourself. 


High School Opportunities 


J. B. Edmondson, Inspector of High Schools, University of Michigan 


ity and greatly differing success on the part of 
school administrators in handling the problem. 

It is to be expected that this former attitude 
will soon change as the great success that has 
come to the Government in its publicity work 
in connection with the liberty loans and thrift 
stamps, the use made of advertising by the Red 
Cross, the army, the navy, and the liberal pub- 
licity appropriations of corporations is certain 
to cause progressive school authorities to take a 
greater interest in the problem of the aims, 
values and methods of educational publicity. 

Five Steps in a Publicity Campaign. 

In an examination of the literature on adver- 
tising as it pertains to business one finds that 
there are five important steps to consider in the 
planning and organizing of a campaign of pub- 
licity. These may be stated as: 

First: Defining the specific aims to be sought. 

Second: Analyzing the field or market to de- 
termine the necessity for publicity as well as the 
character of the groups to be influenced thru the 
publicity. 

Third: Selecting the facts to be emphasized 
in the advertising. 

Fourth: Choosing the methods or media to 
use in placing and keeping facts before the 
market. 

Fifth: Checking the results to determine the 
effectiveness of the work. 

Aims of High School Publicity. 

Some of the specific aims of high school pub- 
licity may be defined as: 

First: To cause a larger number of the chil- 
dren in the grades to plan to enter high school. 


Second: To induce a greater fraction of the 
high school pupils to continue until graduation. 

Third: To interest a large number of the 
high school graduates in courses in higher in- 
stitutions. 

Fourth: To inform the parents concerning 
the high school in order: A. To have their sup- 
port in an effort to realize the aims stated above: 
B. To bring about more co-operation and good- 
will in the handling of pupil problems: CO. To 
prepare the way for changes requiring commun- 
ity support. 

Fifth: To create a greater friendliness, a 
more intelligent understanding and a more lib- 
eral attitude on the part of the public toward 
the school and its problems. 

Sixth: To increase the confidence of the 
teachers, pupils, parents and public in the im- 
portance and value of the work carried on in the 
high school. 

Seventh: To guard against harm from at- 
tacks by unfriendly interests. 

The above statement of aims might be still 
farther analyzed to include purposes purely local 
in character and in using publicity methods in 
a given community it would be extremely im- 
portant to do this. 

Analysis of the Field. 

The second step in organizing a publicity pro- 
gram is to make as critical analysis of the field 
in order to determine its extent, character and 
special problems. It is the comment of adver- 
tising authorities that many business firms 
waste much of their advertising thru failure to 
properly analyze their market. This is brought 
out very clearly in the following paragraphs 
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from Cherington’s “Advertising as a Business 
Force.” 

“A canner of baked beans had been advertising 
for years that his beans were the best canned 
beans that could be produced. In spite of careful 
devising and skilful execution of his advertising 
plans his sales increased only moderately. 

“One day he—or his advertising agent for him 
—made an analysis of his market. His methods 
of analysis and his figures are his own secret, but 
he found something like this: About 60 per cent 
of the families in ‘his market’ did not use baked 
beans at all, as a regular part of their diet. About 
20 per cent preferred to bake their own beans, 
and about 10 per cent were using his beans, leav- 
ing 10 per cent of the possible trade in the hands 
of his competitors. Then he saw a great light. 
He had been advertising merely to keep the 10 
per cent of the possible bean trade of his region 
which he already had, and to win from his com- 
petitors a share of another 10 per cent, but he 
was making no effective appeal to 80 per cent of 
the possible trade. He had analyzed his product 
but he had not made a study of his possible 
market,” 

In an analysis of the field to be influenced 
thru high school publicity, one needs to be con- 
cerned with such questions as the following: 

First: The number of pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades who do not signify an inten- 
tion to enter high school together with the stated 
reasons for such decisions. 

Second: The attitude of parents of seventh 
and eighth grade pupils toward the high school 
work. The vocational plans of the high school 
students or what the students think they would 
like to do after graduation. 

Third: The amount of elimination in the 
high school for a period of five years and a 


classification of the apparent causes for the 
greater part of this. 
Fourth: The common local criticisms of the 
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high school such as, “too much athletics,” “too 
little attention to the moral tone,” “ 
vocational work,” etc. 

Fifth: The extent to which the school reaches 
the non-resident eighth grade graduates living 
within the sphere of influence of the school. 

Sixth: The nationalities represented in the 
community, foreign languages read and spoken 
and the attitude of the leaders of un-American- 
ized groups toward the high school. 

Seventh: The attitude of the churches, the 
newspapers, the leading labor unions, the prin- 
cipal store and factory managers toward the 
high school. 

To find material illustrative of the facts that 
one might discover in working out certain of 
the above questions, reference should be made 
to special studies such as Holley, “Relationship 
between Persistence in School and Home Condi- 
tions” or Van Denburg “Causes of Elimination 
of Students in Public Secondary Schools of 
New York City.” On the basis of the facts in 
these studies and certain other data Inglis says, 
“Nothing is more certain than that the older the 
school pupil becomes the stronger is the force 
of those economic and social influences which 
ultimately will remove him from the school. 
Up to the age of fourteen the public schools 
hold their pupils well, aided by compulsory at- 
tendance laws. After that age is reached pupils 
leave school in great numbers. In 1910, accord- 
ing to the Thirteenth Census returns 90.9 per 
cent of all thirteen-year-old children were at- 
tending school, 85.3 per cent of the fourteen- 
year-olds, 75 per cent of the fifteen-year-olds, 
58.9 per cent of the sixteen-year-olds, and 42.9 
per cent of the seventeen-year-olds.’” 

In another connection Inglis states that “it 
is probably safe to say that of pupils entering 
the four-year high school from one-half to two- 
thirds reach the second grade, from one-third to 
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one-half reach the third grade, and from one- 
quarter to one-third reach the fourth grade. 
Of all pupils eliminated during the four-year 
high school course it is probable that about one- 
half are eliminated during or at the close of the 
first year. There is evidence that conditions 
have improved within the past five years or so 
and that present figures are somewhat higher 
for retention than those indicated in the tables 
above for the secondary school.” 

In discussing the “early intention” of pupi's 
Inglis says, “Many boys and girls (together with 
their parents) have little faith that a secondary- 
school course will much benefit them in the life 
to which they look forward. 

“If, at the 
course, a boy expects to complete the course, on 
the basis of Van Denburg’s finding for New 
York City, the chances are approximately even 
that he will be eliminated in the first year, in 
the second year, or that he will remain four 
years. If, on the other hand, he does not ex- 
pect to complete the course, the chances are 
nearly three to one that he will leave school 
during the first year, are nearly nine to one that 
he will leave during the first or second year, and 
are only one in twenty-five that he will stay 
four years. If he is undecided whether he will 
remain four years or not the chances are even 
that he will leave during the first year, are three 
to one that he will leave during the first or 
second year, and are about one in eight that he 
will remain four years.” 


beginning of his high-school 


Selection of Facts for Publicity. 

The third step in the development of a plan 
for high school publicity is the selection of the 
material to present to the different groups com- 
prising the field. 
as follows: 


These facts may be classified 


First: News items relating to the social activ- 
ities of the school. (Such items are particu- 
larly interesting to the high school student and 
to the prospective student because of the youth- 
ful desire for an active social life.) 

Second: News items concerning the athletic, 
public speaking, musical and other special per- 


(These 
appeal similar to the above but they also make 


formances of the school. items make an 


an effective appeal to many parents and public 
spirited citizens.) 


Third: News items of the success of gradu- 
ates. (Such items appeal to the ambitious stu 


dents, create student confidence in the school 


and make a very strong appeal to many 
patrons. ) 
Fourth: Well written, popular accounts of 


the work that is done in the different depart- 
ments of the school. (The public is interested 
to know what is being done in all special courses 
as well as to know of successful features of the 
A pop- 
ular account of a community survey by the 


work in the regular academic subjects. 


civics class has immense publicity value.) 
Fifth: Understandable statements of the 
courses offered in the school. (The usual printed 
list of subjects offered has little value but a 
very brief explanation of the aim and possible 
vocational or pre-professional value of the 
courses has real worth as publicity material.) 
Sixth: 


and successes of teachers. 


News items concerning the activities 
(Such items have 
value, provided a few teachers are not given too 
frequent mention. A this 
type of publicity is likely to cause the public 
to think more favorably of the high school fac- 


modest amount of 


ulty but an excess amount is certain to cause 
unfriendly comment.) 

Seventh: Facts relating to the value of edu- 
cation and special articles on the civic import- 
ance of liberal support of the schools. 

Eighth: Facts concerning school costs, school 


attendance, growth in enrollment, accounts of 
special studies of vocational interest, and frank 
(To present such facts in 
an interesting manner is no easy task and calls 


statements of needs. 


for the counsel and advice of publicity experts. ) 
Media for Publicity. 

The fourth step in a campaign of publicity in- 
volves the selection of the agencies or media to 
This is 
a very important step and much of the success 


use in getting the facts before the field. 


of a campaign depends upon the good judgment 
shown in choosing proper and effective mediums. 

A list of some of the 
school publicity work is given below: 


available agencies for 


1. The news columns of the local newspapers. 
2. The editorial columns of the local news- 
papers. 

3. The advertising sections of the local news 
papers. ; 

4. Attractive posters placed in public places. 
5. Exhibits held in school buildings. 

6. Exhibits placed in down-town centers. 

7. Popular bulletins, pamphlets and school 
papers. 

8. Letters to prospective students, to their 
parents as well as letters to all withdrawals. 

9. Illustrated lectures and special talks be- 
fore public audiences, clubs, labor unions and 
church societies. 

10. Public performances by musical clubs, 
public speaking societies, dramatic clubs and 
athletic teams. 

11. Special talks to seventh and eighth grade 
classes. 

12. Active participation in community af- 
fairs by the members of the teaching staff. 

The newspapers can give a great amount of 
publicity under the head of news and it is sel- 
dom necessary to resort to paid advertisements. 
It is the usual comment of newspaper men that 
the most generally read local items are those 
This 
is due to the fact that a larger fraction of the 
people in a given community is interested thru 


relating to the schools and its activities. 


the children in the schools than in any other 
local activity or institution. It is usually the 
case that newspapers welcome an expressed will- 
ingness on the part of a school principal to re- 
ceive reporters or to items to the 


send hews 


office. Such items may properly deal with the 
social and athletic events of the school, the 
school exhibits, accounts of special assembly 


exercises, references to the success of graduates 
in their work in higher institutions, in the army, 
the navy or in business. Such news items are 
in some schools prepared weekly as a part of the 
work of the students in certain English courses 
and are given out thru the principal’s office. In 
other schools the preparation of news items is 
the assigned work of the principal or one of the 
staff. Recently Superintendent John W. With- 
ers of St. Louis issued a request to the school 
principals to send to the superintendent’s office 
In the letter 
Withers 


the news items of, publicity value. 


stating this Superintendent 


said: 


request 


“It seems to me that there should be a more 
systematic gathering of school news and com- 
munication of the things worth while to the 
daily papers. I would suggest that all princi- 
pals and teachers send in to the superintendent’s 
office written statements of phases of school life 
which they think will be interesting to the pub- 
worth 
more fully into the minds of the people. 


schools 

Such 
statements may be of things which have hap- 
pened or may also be of special activities of the 

In addition to 
for publication, 
notices of entertainments, exhibitions, etc., may 


lic and while in bringing the 


schools to occur in the future. 


statements prepared. directly 
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be mailed in and these will be called to the at- 
tention of the reporters. 

“Please mark all information sent in for pub- 
licity purposes with the words, ‘For the Press.’ 
The superintendent’s office will arrange to edit 
and duplicate such material sent in from the 
schools and deliver it to the press. 

“The wisdom or lack of it in the publication 
of some things arising in the life of the schools 
will be charged to the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrative officers. It is therefore advisable 
that the publicity of the schools should be cen- 
trally directed just as it is as needful that it 
should be in considerable measure initiated in 
the immediate school life.” 

A plan similar to the St. Louis one is used 
in Birmingham, Alabama. In discussing the 
Birmingham scheme, Principal C. A. Brown 
says, 

“In the Central High School of Birmingham 
one of the teachers is given time for publicity 
work in connection with the activities of the 
high school and general publicity work of the 
public schools in matters of interest to the pub- 
lic. These articles are frequently interpreta- 
tions of tabulations of reports of various kinds; 
announcements to the public as to certain poli- 
cies; information that is of use to the public, 
ete. The past year, for instance, the main theme 
was a series of articles on the activities of the 
schools in patriotic work, Red Cross, books for 
soldiers, liberty bonds, thrift stamps and war 
savings stamps, ete. Another phase of work 
of publicity is giving advance information about 
extension work of the schools, special lectures; 
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write-ups of these lectures; still another the past 
year was the general building program of the 
board of education, ete.” 

It would seem as tho any large school system 
could well afford to give some versatile teacher 
the time to prepare publicity material for the 
newspapers. 

The possibilities in poster advertising are 
suggested in a recent bulletin of the Federal 
Jureau of Education entitled “The Money 
Value of Education.” A number of attractive 
and effective designs for posters are given in 
this bulletin and a little work by the drawing 
department of a school should give a number 
of usable posters which could be used to advan- 
tage within the high school, in the grade schools 
and especially in stores, factories and public 
places. 

Letters may be used to good advantage to 
reach the non-resident children of high school 
age as well as the resident children who are not 
enrolled. A letter to be effective should be made 
as personal as possible and should not be a 
printed, carbon copy, or regular form letter. 
It should be addressed to the boy or girl, and 
should make an appeal to the ambition and im- 
mediate interests of the prospective student. A 
good sample of a well framed letter is seen in a 
recent open letter from the United States War 
Department. The letter is addressed to students 
of college age but the appeal is the kind that 
would influence younger students. 

“You serve your country by going to college. 
To make sure that you do not lose thereby the 
opportunity of serving your country in a direct 
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military capacity, you will be asked to join the 
special United States army college training 
units that are to be formed. You will be liable 
for service at a moment’s notice, but because 
you are worth more to the nation with your col- 
lege training than without it, you will be ex- 
pected to stay in college until called by the gov- 
ernment. This is a war in which soldiers aré 
not only marksmen, but also engineers, chemists, 
physicists, geologists, doctors and specialists in 
many other lines. The scientific training which 
prepares a man to fulfill one of these highly spe- 
cialized duties and the more liberal training 
which helps to develop the qualities of leader- 
ship needed by the officer or administrator are 
essential elements of military efficiency.’ 

A little study of the interests of the high 
school groups should enable an administrator to 
design other very effective appeals which could 
be issued in the form of personal letters. It is 
common knowledge that many business firms 
expend considerable sums on publicity letters 
and the school might well follow the example of 
business in this regard. 


Checking the Results. 

The last step in a publicity campaign is to 
check the results. This is easier for a business 
firm with a commodity to sell than for a high 
school with its numerous purposes to realize. 
The only measure of results for the school is 
the extent to which the aims stated in the open- 
ing paragraphs are attained and this can only be 
determined by taking stock from time to time. 


‘Chicago Daily News, August 7, 1918, 


Chorus-Girl Personalities vs. Teaching Personalities 


Helen E. Purcell, Institute for Public Service, New York City 


A superintendent looking for a teacher was 
referred to several young women who taught 
well and whose personal characteristics espe- 
cially fitted them for the work of the teacher. 
Instead of employing one of these young women 
he chose a teacher whose presentation of sub- 
ject matter was mediocre and who-e personal 
appearance Was an offence against good taste. 
Her style of hairdressing was a good imitation 
of Mrs. 
appropriate only for the ballroom and her school 
dress was usually an exemplification of the latest 
fashion freak. The superintendent justified his 
employment of this teacher on the ground of 
her “personality.” 


Timekiller’s, her everyday shoes were 


The explanation is obvious. In the school 
world “personality” has been much discussed 
and exalted. This is as it should be, but in 
common with many other educational subjects 
it has been discussed in the abstract and not in 
the concrete. This superintendent’s choice of a 
teacher is an illustration of the results of this 
type of treatment. He did not distinguish be- 
tween personality in the abstract and a teacher 
personality. This young woman had “person- 
ality.” She possessed dash and charm. She 
attracted attention. As a chorus girl her per- 
sonality would have been an asset. As a teacher 
her personality hardly exemplified the ideals of 
the best parents and in some respects was a 
menace to the children under her care. 

In the abstract a strong personality is a per- 
sonality that influences the attention and be- 
havior of others to a marked degree. Leader- 
ship is the strongest quality in personality. But 
the personality that will lead men to victory in 
the battle is not the personality necessary for 
the work of a Jane Addams or a Florence Night- 
ingale. Each great personality is a leader of 
men but it leads them in different directions. 
Criminals often possess strong personalities and 


consequently lead others to join them in their 
acts. No one questions the strength of the per- 
sonalities of Benedict Arnold or Aaron Burr. 
They were great leaders but they did not lead in 
the direction of truth and social service. 

The largest factor in the mistake of school- 
men in their search for personality has been the 
lack of definite standards. If a chorus girl 
personality is not a teaching personality what 
is a teaching personality? Must the teacher be 
a woman who is personally unattractive? Are 
dash and charm inappropriate to the teacher? 

The ideal teaching personality possesses all 
of these characteristics in abundance. The 
teacher cannot possess too much personal at- 
tractiveness but this must be enhanced by other 
mental, moral and social characteristics that 
society wishes to see developed in its children. 

Even this is not enough. A woman might 
possess the beauty of a Greek goddess and the 
virtues of a nun in a convent and fail utterly 
as a teacher. Personal beauty and virtue in 
the teaching profession, as in all other profes- 
sions, have value in proportion to the degree in 
which they are serviceable. If they do not live 
and breathe and perpetuate themselves thru the 
spirit of leadership they are worthless. 

Leadership is hard to define but we all recog- 
nize it and feel it. Assuming then that the 
teaching personality presupposes the quality of 
leadership, what are some of the tangible, recog- 
nizable, minimum qualities for which superin- 
tendents and school boards should look when 
selecting a teacher? Let ten teachers answer: 

1. A teacher of a fifth grade class in Amer- 
ican history made two errors in facts within 
five minutes. In response to a question as to 
where Christopher Columbus was born, the 
teacher made the statement that Columbus was 
a Spaniard. Another erroneous statement was 
that Columbus reached the mainland of North 


America upon his second voyage. Thruout the 
lesson the teacher was very evidently unpre- 
pared to deal with the subject matter. Besides 
the absolute errors in subject matter mentioned 
above, the ignorance of the teacher prevented 
discussion and organization of epoch-making 
facts. During a period of twenty minutes five 
questions were asked over and over again. “Who 
discovered America?” “What was the name of 
the queen who fitted out his ships?” “How many 
ships did he have?” “What island did Columbus 
discover?” “In what year was America discov- 
ered?” The children (a naturally alert group) 
answered perfunctorily and without interest. 
The teacher presented the spectacle of a person 
walking upon thin ice and hugging the shore in 
terror of breaking thru. 

This teacher lacked the very foundation for 
successful teaching. No teacher can give to a 
class what he does not have. A _ successful 
teacher must possess not only a knowledge of 
the subject matter immediately under consid- 
eration but of its relation to other phases of the 
subject and to other subjects. A teacher should 
know not only the main facts in a piece of sub- 
ject matter but he should know and be able to 
add the interesting anecdote and the personal 
opinion. He must be able to direct discussion 
and to develop problems. A’bove all things he 
must be certain not only of what he knows but 
of what he does not know. For a teacher occa- 
sionally to be obliged to say “I do not know, I 
will find out,” is not a ground for criticism. 
Human knowledge is never complete. For a 
teacher to assert that Columbus was a native of 
Spain is a matter of double criticism. It shows 
that the teacher is not only ignorant of a fact 
of common knowledge but it shows also that she 
does not know that she does not know, and there 
is no motive for improvement. 

2. A young man teaching in a community 
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frequented low places of amusement and his 
most common companions were members of a 
crowd whose conduct met the just condemna- 
tion of the best parents in the community. In 
the schoolroom his manner was attractive and 
he was energetic and thoro. With proper rela- 
tions to the community he would have been a 
successful teacher. As it was, his virtues in 
the schoolroom but made him a more dangerous 
menace to the morals of his pupils, When ap- 
proached by the superintendent in relation to 
his social conduct, he replied that he did his 
work well and did not consider his behavior out- 
side of school as the affair of any person but 
himself. 

This teacher had a peculiar but not uncom- 
mon notion as to what constitutes the work of 
a teacher. His assertion might be true in a 
measure if he were a brick layer or a coal dig- 
ger. In these cases his work would be but the 
discharge of certain mechanical relationships. 
The most important part of a teacher’s work is 
character building. A teacher’s social relations 
are of more importance than even his ability to 
present facts in a logical and attractive manner. 

8. A teacher refused to give a talk in the 
interest of a certain civic improvement not espe- 
cially popular with a part of the townspeople, 
because, altho he believed in the movement, he 
thought that “every teacher should attend to 
his own business.” This is an example either 
of cowardice or of a narrowness of appreciation 
of self-worth incompatible with the work that a 
teacher should do. If Woodrow Wilson’s idea 
of “his business” had corresponded with this 
man’s idea he would still be teaching in some 
small town. Because he saw his “business” in 
a broader light, because as a teacher he was a 
social force, he became a teacher of the country 
and of the world. The same thing might be 
said of James A. Garfield, Ex-Governor Ferris 
of Michigan and others. The teacher should be 
a leader not only in the schoolroom but in the 
community as well. His business is human 
progress whether it is developed in the class- 
room or in the community. The man who thru 
inertia, or cowardice refuses to stand by his 
moral convictions, surely has no place in the 
teaching profession. 

4. In speaking of her class a teacher re- 
marked that she hated “the nasty brats” and 
hated teaching. One of the children in her 
room described her as the “meanest teacher in 
the world.” That there was more truth than 
fiction in this description no one doubted who 
knew this teacher’s attitude towards her work. 
The mental and moral harm resulting to chil- 
dren thru contact with such a teacher is ines- 
timable. That an artist who hated his work 
could make a masterpiece is so improbable that 
its contemplation is preposterous. Yet here is 
a teacher responsible for the growth of a genera- 
tion, who hates the children under her care and 
is hated by them in return. 

In such a school some mere knowledge may be 
imparted and promotions may be made, but the 
sum total of the teacher’s influence will be to- 
wards the development of unkindness and evil. 
Unfortunately character growth in children is 
so difficult to measure that it has not been suffi- 
ciently considered in estimating the worth of a 
teacher. To get the best results both for his 
pupils and himself, a teacher must regard his 
work as a vocation and not as a makeshift. The 
moral natures of children do not thrive upon 
either their hatred of others or on the hatred of 
others for them. 

5. A young woman teaching in a high school 
was accused of a sentimental attachment for a 
seventeen year old boy in the school. Certainly 
her behavior indicated an attachment, not only 
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sentimental but undignified. Her lack of self- 
respect was evident. Needless to say her use- 
fulness in that school was at an end. 

6. Another teacher because of a real or 
fancied slight refused to speak to one of her 
colleagues. For some months the attitude of 
these two women towards each other was one of 
the chief topics for conversation among the 
young people in the school. The evil of such an 
example is evident. A teacher who cannot sink 
a consideration of self in her desire for the good 
of her pupils is lacking in an important quality 
of the teaching personality. 

7. In a certain high school the boy who did 
not smoke was the exception instead of the rule. 
When expostulated with these boys defended 
themselves by asserting that the principal of the 
school smoked. This principal flattered himself 
that the people of the community did not know 
of his use of tobacco. The boys of the school 
had soon discovered the truth and the fact that 
the teacher smoked in secret but added zest to 
their indulgence in this habit. A teacher must 
be honest with his pupils. 

8. A sixteen year old girl about to start for 
school was advised by her mother that her style 
of hairdressing was appropriate only for a party. 
The girl pertly retorted that Miss A. (one of her 
teachers) came to school every day with her 
hair dressed in this way. 

9. The boys in a high school in a rough and 
uncultured community became models of cour- 
tesy under the influence of a young college man 
who added to other admirable qualities that of 
unusual charm and courtesy of manner. 

10. A superintendent in giving his reasons 
for dismissing a teacher said, “He never has an 
original idea and he takes an hour to teach what 
ought to be taught in twenty minutes.” Such a 
teacher is lacking in initiative and energy. He 
is a dead weight upon the inspiration of his 
superiors and any virtues that he may show in 
the schoolroom are certain to lie along pre- 
scribed and directed paths. 

These examples but serve to illustrate the fact 
that the example of the teacher is of the utmost 
importance. In children and young people the 
instinct of imitation is especially strong. Con- 
sequently the teacher in manner and conduct 
should be worthy of imitation. His relations 
with his students and with society should mark 
him as actively moral. His habits should be the 
habits that the best parents wish their children 
to acquire. 

In formulating definite standards for teaching 
personality, school boards and superintendents 
will find much help in a self-rating score card 
arranged by the principal of the Winona, Min- 


nesota, state normal school. Also a checking of 
the following slightly modified list of person- 
ality characteristics from a card sent out by the 
Institute for Public Service will definitize a 
candidate’s personal characteristics. 


A PLAN FOR RATING JANITORS. 

A special Committee on Janitorial Service, ap- 
pointed by the Association of School Business 
and Accounting Officials, reported at the last con- 
vention of the organization a tentative plan for 
rating janitors. This rating plan the committee 
proposed as a working basis upon which might 
be constructed practical rating cards adapted to 
local conditions. The rating is intended to deter- 
mine only the efficiency of janitors and is to be 
used independently of the salary schedules in 
which the pay of janitors is based on the units of 
area cleaned and the cubic space heated. The 
card covers the following points: 


Report on Janitorial Service. 
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(Due at Mr. Blank’s office third of each month.) 

Management : 

Work Results. 

Planning and organizing 
work; directing subordi- 
nates; quantity and qual- Far above average 
ity of work. Above average 

Improvements. Average 

In methods and organiza- Below average 

tion. Far below average 
Reporting. 

Promptness, accuracy and 

completeness. 
Individual Performance : 

Quantity: Volume of work, Far above average 

output, industry, speed. Above average 
Average 
Below average 
Far below average 

Quality: Thoroness, accu- Far above average 
racy, system, orderliness, Above average 
ingenuity. Average 

Below average 
Far below average 
Personality : 

Influence on fellow em- Far above average 
ployees and public, ap- Above average 
pearance, courtesy, tact. Average 

Below average 
Far below average 
Conduct : 

Lateness and absence with- Remarks: 
out leave. 

Misconduct : 

Insubordination, misuse of Remarks: 
property, falsification of 
reports, etc. 

Each of these headings, namely, management, 
individual performance, personality, conduct and 
misconduct shall be so marked as to show the 
rating of each janitor on the basis of “average,” 
above average, far above average, or below aver- 
age, far below average. 

The purpose of this rating card is to establish 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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WHAT TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING IS THE BEST 
ALL-AROUND INVESTMENT? 


I. The Home Desk Study Room Type 


S. A. Challman, Commissioner of School Buildings for Minnesota 


In planning any school building the chief con- 
sideration is to make it serve the educational 
For this 
reason an analysis of these purposes is essential 


purposes for which it is intended. 


in order to determine the most serviceable type 
of building to be provided. Especially is this 
true of the high school, in view of the various 
activities now included in its curriculum and 
the floor space which each of these require. 

Instruction in academic subjects and prepa- 
ration of lessons required for such subjects con- 
stitutes about three-fourths of the work of each 
pupil in a modern high school. The plan of 
organization under which this work is done be- 
comes, therefore, a determining factor of the 
general plan of the building. 

For the purpose of visualizing one form of 
school organization the diagram herewith given 
and designated Type A has been prepared. The 
diagram has been restricted to the academic 
work to be done by 250 high school pupils, but 
this number is not essential to the plan, as it 
may be decreased or expanded to meet any en- 
rollment desired. Neither is it essential that all 
recitation rooms should provide for thirty pupils 
each, as these may well be of varying sizes. Nor 
is the arrangement of rooms or the shape of the 
building important, tho the diagram has been 
prepared with the idea in mind of providing 
adequately but economically for a definite group. 
The only reason for choosing an enrollment of 
250 is because it affords a convenient basis on 
which a comparison of floor space for different 
forms of school organization may be computed. 

Confining ourselves to this type, it may read- 
ily be shown that the floor space per pupil, in- 
cluding corridor and outside walls, will be 52 
square feet, if a school is organized so as to 
embody the following essential features: 

1. One large study 
rooms, generally referred to as session rooms, in 
which each pupil in the school is given a home 
desk. 

2. Recitation rooms in sufficient number to 
give each teacher his own classroom at the ratio 
of one room to every thirty pupils, providing 
thereby practically another seat for each pupil. 

3. A library conveniently located and suffi- 
ciently large to serve as a reference room for 


room or several such 


pupils during school hours. 

The building itself or adjacent buildings will 
provide for such other features as auditorium, 
gymnasium, administration rooms, industrial 
and vocational rooms, and such other activities 
as are generally incorporated in modern high 
school buildings. 

This diagram and three others have been sub- 
mitted to three hundred educators in respon- 
sible positions in every state in the Union. In 
the main the opinion of high school principals 
has been chiefly sought owing to their intimate 
knowledge of the problem. From the replies 
relating to this particular type the following 
symposium has been compiled: 

Favorable Opinions. 
J. E. Marshall, Principal Central High School, 
St. Paul. Minnesota. 

I have given some time to the study of types 
of high school buildings. In my judgment Type 
A is by far the best. It has a room large enough 
to seat all the pupils attending the school. This 
is very necessary for the conduct of the school. 
No principal can possibly conduct his school as 
he wishes, or secure the proper co-operation be- 
tween the pupils and the teachers, unless he can 
frequently get them together in one place. Also 
there are so many activities outside the class- 


room work which require an assembly hall that 
such a room is almost a necessity. Among these 
activities are choruses, inter-class debates, lec- 
tures from outside speakers, etc. Personally, I 
do not see how I could run a school at all without 
such an assembly room. 


Stuart H. Rowe, Principal Wadleigh High School, 
New York City: 

I have no hesitation in selecting Type A as the 
best type of high school building. It has the ad- 
vantage of making it possible to gather the school 
together at any time and that is quite essential 
to the best esprit de corps. Not more than one- 
fourth of the pupils would ordinarily be in the 
study room at one time, which would not be an 
unwieldy number. I would suggest that some of 
the partitions between the recitation rooms be 
made movable so that you could have a double 
room. 


T. 8. MacQuiddy, Superintendent of Schools, Wat- 
sonville, California, 

The movement of classes in a building of this 
type is simplified. Most of the movement is to 
and from a central point and is under easy ob- 
servation by not more than one or two teachers. 
It has the advantage too of developing approved 
study habits. A constant study place is provided, 
and this could and should be under the uniform 
supervision of a librarian-study-hall teacher. A 
single study hall continuously in charge of the 
same teacher makes possible a very simple and 
effective library administration and this at the 
minimum of expense. This type of building has 
a unifying influence on the spirit of the school. 
Students and teachers are constantly thrown to- 
gether in their work at the study and library 
center, thus promoting unity of school spirit 
rather than class or clique spirit. Type A repre- 
sents the most advanced floor plan in high school 
construction. It has been evolved to facilitate 
administration and deepen the high school’s in- 
fluence on the pupil. 


H. G. Schmidt, Principal Township High School, 
Belleville, Ill.: 

I prefer Type A. My reasons are: First, the 
building is not so congested and consequently 
avoids the herding together of students in their 
moving from room to room; secondly, I should 
not want a teacher to supervise students at study 
during her recitation; thirdly, Type A provides 
library facilities in close proximity to the study 
room. These are my reasons for favoring this 
type, tho it may be a trifle more expensive than 
other types. 

S. F. Ball, Principal Franklin High School, Port- 
land, Oregon: 

I favor Type A. We are using that type of 
building here at the present time, in which pupils 
are gathered in study rooms when not in actual 
recitation, No study pupils are permitted in the 
recitation rooms. This frees teachers from the 
discipline of pupils not reciting and also gives 
the study pupils an opportunity to work without 
being interrupted by a recitation in the same 
room. It also, to a limited extent, permits the 
study-room teacher in charge to give assistance 
to pupils in the preparation of their work. 
Louis P. Slade, Principal High School, 

Britain, Connecticut: 

Type A is, in my opinon, by all means the best 
type. I would urge in justification of the larger 
per pupil floor space that this type requires, that 
the large study room may also be made a refer- 
ence library. I believe that the placing of study 
pupils in rooms in which recitations are in prog- 
ress is fundamentally wrong. Has anyone sug- 
gested that Type A may well be combined with a 
branch of the public library, so that the school 
plant may be in use for more than the period of 
the school session? 


Jesse B. Davis, Principal Central High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich,: 

I have taken some time studying the various 
types of modern high school buildings. With the 
trend of modern education and the place which 
the high school should fill in any community, I 
could not choose any other than Type A, which 
offers the use of a large room which can be 
so equipped that it will serve the community as 
well as the school. In the first place, I believe 
in the large study hall system. Pupils cannot 
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study in rooms where there are recitations going 
on and do efficient work. Also to have them pres- 
ent is a distraction to the teacher even under the 
best of conditions. I do not believe that I need 
to elaborate upon these points or present further 
argument, as Type A is the only one that appeals 
to me as a high school principal and as an edu- 
cator interested in making the high school a 
center of uplift for the community. 
W. E. Faught, Superintendent 
Modesto, California: 

In a high school of 250 pupils, my own experi- 
ence has found decided efficiency in a school han- 
dled in a building of Type A. In my judgment 
the increased cost of this type over others is more 
than offset by the increase in efficiency. In the 
classroom there is less distraction to the teacher, 
the class and the pupils who are studying; dis- 
cipline is simplified and supervision of study is 
made possible. 


H, H. Stuart, Superintendent City Schools, 
Augusta, Maine: 

My preference leans strongly toward Type A, 
altho somewhat more expensive to build than 
other types, and rather more expensive to main- 
tain from a teacher standpoint. However, I be- 
lieve that much more satisfactory work can be 
done both in the matter of recitations and study 
in this type than in any other. 

Edwin L. Miller, Principal North Western High 
School, Detroit, Mich.: 

In my opinion Type A is the best type of high 
school building. I have had ten years’ experience 
with this type here in Detroit, the result being 
that I am more than ever convinced that it is the 
best arrangement yet devised. 


William M. Tinker, Principal Allegany County 
High School, Cumberland, Maryland: 

Out of my experience of sixteen years I would 
state that my preference is for Type A. It is the 
best type for most of our towns and can be 
secured as readily from the taxpayers as a 
cheaper type. It combines the advantages of all 
other types, and affords as great facilities for the 
study-recitation plan of supervised study as any 
other plan. 


J. A. Reed, Principal Franklin High School, Seat- 
tle, Washington: 

It seems to me that Type A is more economical 
than any other type. While other types can be 
handled at a lower per capita space, we are com- 
pelled to consider efficiency of work as a strong 
factor. No one, I am sure, would attempt to 
argue that as good work can be done in the prep- 
aration of lessons where a class is reciting, nor 
as good quality of recitation work can be secured 
when there is a section at work in the room. 
Ideal conditions call for a small group for reci- 
tation purposes. Too large a group detracts from 
the efficiency, and certainly to have a number 
who are not members of the class in the room 
can be but a serious handicap. We have never 
seen the necessity of having a smaller study hall. 
Our assembly room is fitted with desks and is 
used for a study hall, and there are often 250 in 
the room at one time. 

A. H, Hughey, Principal High School, El Paso, 
Texas: 

I prefer Type A for two reasons: First, the 
additional amount of floor space required by this 
type over others is comparatively small. Second, 
we find one large study hall the best way to deal 
with students not reciting, both from the stu- 
dents’ standpoint in quiet study near the library 
and from the teacher’s standpoint in not requir- 
ing extra attention to students studying in reci- 
tation rooms. 


C. C. Wilson, Principal Lincoln High School, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.: 
To my mind Type A is distinctly the best, and 
I have had experience with three of the types 
outlined in the inquiry. I find that one teacher 
can, after a little experience and with proper 
assistance from the principal, take care of 250 
to 300 pupils in one room. Moreover, the value 
of an assembly room thus provided is great. 
Bruce E. Milliken, Principal High School, Butte, 
Montana; 
I am strongly inclined to Type A. Tho it may 
cost more than other types, it is worth it. One 
of the best features of any high school program 
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is the gathering together of a school in one audi- 
ence. It creates institutional feeling, makes pos- 
sible programs that are worth while and makes 
it possible to give pupils some things that can not 
be gotten from the classroom. 


A. 8. Hall, Principal Medill High School, Chicago, 
Illinois: 

A high school should have a room large enough 
to seat all its pupils at one time. This gives a 
chance to develop a school spirit, to fashion the 
boys and girls into a working unit, that will re- 
flect itself in the school and the community. It 
furnishes an opportunity for high school public 
speaking, for addresses to the pupils, for school 
debates and many other projects that will sug- 
gest themselves to the experienced principal. All 
these projects should form a part of the high 
school training. With such considerations in 
mind, I would choose Type A. I doubt, however, 
if it is necessary to have all the recitation rooms 
large enough to seat at desks thirty pupils. My 
impression is that twenty pupils would be as 
many as would be found in most of the classes 
above the first year. If this assumption is cor- 
rect, space can be saved by making recifation 
rooms smaller. But if this economy were not 
thought advisable, I would still choose Type A. 
For it is not the cheapest to construct the build- 
ing that will cost the least. That building is the 
cheapest in reality that gives the pupil the best 
chance to become a real factor in community life. 
A large room like the “Study” in Type A should 
be provided with desks that could be moved from 
the room, thus leaving a clear space for social 
functions. 


The size and arrangement of high school build- 
ings present many difficult problems. The great- 
est economy of ground space as well as building 
material calls for the use of every foot of space 
every period of the school day. This is especially 
true in cities, because ground is expensive and 
building cost is high. But the same is not true 
of smaller communities. Whether in cities or in 
towns at least two desiderata must be taken into 
account: 


First, whatever the practice may be, the teacher 
should not be required to teach every period. 
This calls for a vacant classroom one period for 
each teacher. Type A gives each teacher a room 
where she can correct papers, study, attend to her 
records, or meet pupils individually. Second, 
pupils who are not in class must be given the 
best opportunity for study. The best plan is to 
put them into a room where they will be unin- 
terrupted by recitations and place a teacher in 
charge. A school building will last a great num- 
ber of years, and it would be poor economy not 
to provide for uninterrupted and undisturbed 
study as well as for effective teaching. 


Chas. F. Wheelock, Ass’t Commissioner for Sec- 
ondary Education for State of New York: 

Each distinct type of high school building has 
its advantages and its disadvantages, Personally 
I would prefer Type A—that is, large assembly 
rooms with recitation rooms, each pupil in school 
being provided with a home desk. This, of 
course, is an expensive arrangement and must be 
modified as necessities require. 


C0. E. Oliver, High School Inspector, State of 
Ohio: 

It is my judgment that that type of high school 
building which provides for the fewest possible 
number of teachers having charge of study 
classes is the best, from the point of view of 
most effective work. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to argue the great importance of the study 
period nor to mention the fact that so few teach- 
ers are capable of doing good work in a room 
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where study and recitation work are proceeding 
at the same time. 

Every high school building should have an aud- 
itorium to be used as a community center. This 
room might serve as the assembly or study room 
under the continuous charge of a strong study- 
recitation teacher. This form of organization 
would give each teacher her own room at all per- 
iods (except where rest periods make change de- 
sirable), would provide for only those who are 
reciting to be present in the room, and would 
make a specialist of the teacher having charge of 
the study room. 

Counting the fact that this type of building 
requires smaller classrooms, it may reasonably 
be believed that the extra seating necessary will 
be offset in the matter of cost. This type also 
provides for the community as well as for the 
school proper. 


Edwin Twitmyer, High School Inspector, State of 
Washington: 

All types of high school buildings designed to 
meet well defined plans of school organization 
have their merits. Type A, however, comes more 
nearly representing the type of high school build- 
ing we have been erecting in the state of Wash- 
ington for some years past. 

Where the supervised-study plan is followed— 
and the plan, I may say, is growing in favor— 
a large study room is not so necessary; but every 
high school building should have an auditorium 
—indeed, it would be a help to have an auditor- 
ium in every elementary school building—for stu- 
dent assemblies and general public meetings. 
Such assemblies and public gatherings are really 
necessary to develop school pride and patriotism, 
also to afford pupils an opportunity to develop 
consciousness of their power and ability to ap- 
pear before and lead in a public gathering, as 
well as to create a deeper and keener interest 
among the people in their school. 

No new high schools are now built in the state 
of Washington without auditoriums and, I might 
also add, gymnasiums. Of course, provision is 
always made for manual training and household 
economics, as well as the proper science labora- 
tories. 

We never advocate the combined study and 
recitation room, a room where a certain group of 
pupils is expected to study while another group 
is engaged in recitation. This arrangement we 
feel does not make for the best classroom condi- 
tions. There are very few buildings so planned 
in this state. 

Type A is the most expensive type, we of course 
understand; but, from our viewpoint, also the 
most serviceable type. In view of the number of 
years such a building is expected to serve—and 
should serve—the public refusal to spend the ad- 
ditional money necessary to provide a study room 
or an auditorium of suitable size, must be re- 
garded as mistaken economy. 

C. A. Ives, High School Inspector, State of Louis- 
iana: 

I have had twenty years experience as a high 
school principal and four years as state high 
school inspector. I prefer Type A. This provides 
for a general study hall and separate recitation 
rooms and laboratories. It requires a little more 
floor space but makes possible a better type of 
school. 

1. Because the different teachers will have in 
their rooms during the recitation time only the 
students concerned in the particular subject, re- 
leasing the teacher from discipline of other stu- 
dents during the time of the recitation. 

2. There will be an opportunity to have all 
pupils in one assembly for announcements, for 
general exercises, for public lectures. This gen- 
eral assembly will develop a oneness, an esprit 
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de corps, a sense of size and importance in the 
school that would be largely lacking otherwise. 

A factory is planned from the standpoint of 
product only; this should determine in planning 
a school building. 

J. F. McDonald, Chief Supervisor of Public High 
Schools, State of Texas: 

The choice of the schoolmen in the state seems 
to be Type A, especially because of the study hall 
and auditorium facilities provided by this type. 
We have in addition to this type of building also 
high schools planned with small study halls for 
a fraction of the pupils and classrooms for each 
high school teacher, as well as buildings planned 
with combined study and recitation rooms. 

C. C. Brown, High School Supervisor, State of 
Kansas: 

Type A presents a suitable arrangement for a 
high school not operating under the supervised- 
study plan, 

Qualified Endorsements. 
S. W. Moore, Superintendent City Schools, The 
Dalles, Oregon: 

In my opinion any plan which provides for the 
supervising of study pupils in the classrooms is 
a failure, regardless of the money saving or space 
saving that may result from the introduction of 
such plan. All school buildings should be planned 
with a study room separate from the recitation 
rooms. Therefore, I would favor Type A as a 
general plan. I think, however, it might be ad- 
visable to break up the study rooms into smaller 
groups, ranging around 200 pupils per study 
room. In no, case, however, should study pupils 
be placed in recitation rooms. I am giving this 
opinion after having tried out both plans, which 
include the 60 minute supervised study period as 
well as the 45 minute recitation plan. 

H. V, Church, Principal J. Sterling Morton High 
School, Cicero, Ill.: 

I am of the firm conviction that Type A is the 
best building for all purposes. However, I should 
modify it so as to make the study room a library 
and auditorium as well. If the high school is 
small, the books can be in shelves about the room, 
and as the high school grows to larger propor- 
tions, a stock room adjoining can be built by 
stealing a little space from one of the adjacent 
recitation rooms, and the librarian can then have 
full charge of the study room thruout the day as 
well as the books. I have conducted a high school 
for a good many years on this modified Type A 
plan and have seen the attendance grow from 44 
pupils to 620. 

J. W. Sexton, Superintendent City Schools, Lan- 
sing, Michigan: 

I have had experience with two types of build- 
ings, Type A and Type B (a later article will deal 
with Type B). Of these two plans I much prefer 
the first, but do not consider that it is necessary 
to have two seats for each pupil, one in the reci- 
tation room and another in the study hall, The 
study hall needs to be only large enough to ac- 
commodate the pupils who are not having recita- 
tions at any particular hour. By exercising some 
care in the schedule about the same number of 
pupils will be having a vacant period at the same 
hour of the day, and the study hall can be made 
just large enough to accommodate these pupils. 
It is not necessary that it be large enough to 
accommodate the entire high school for assem- 
bly. When the pupils come to our high school in 
the morning those who have a vacant hour go to 
the study hall and those who have recitations go 
directly to their classes. This plan is followed 
thruout the day and seems to be entirely satis- 
factory with us. 

W. W. Hobbs, Principal North High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: 

I rather favor Type A, all things considered. 
However, instead of one large study room to seat 
250, there should be two, of 125 each, for each 
floor of the building; all other rooms in which 
recitations are to be conducted to accommodate 
at least 30 pupils. All rooms, recitation as well 
as study rooms, should be fitted with desks. By 
that plan it would be possible to accommodate a 
pupil for every desk and not require two desks 
for one pupil for the reason that these small 
rooms could be used for assembly rooms for en- 
rollment purposes in the morning and then pupils 
not in recitation could be accommodated in the 
study rooms at vacant periods. It is probable 
that the proportion of 250 seats for study room 
purposes each period out of 600 would be fully 
adequate—possibly a smaller number of seats 
would accommodate. 

In a school of 1,800 we find that about 400 to 
450 will usually take care of those who have no 
other occupation than study in any given period. 


(Concluded in December) 
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PLANNING FOR A BOND ISSUE 


Hervey B. Work, Supt. of Schools, Lancaster, Pa. 


To discuss this subject from my own per- 
sonal experience would confine what I have to 
say to rather narrow limits. I shall take the 
liberty, therefore, of discussing! the general 
theme rather than narrating my own experience. 

No proposed bond issue can be guaranteed 
against failure, but a bond issue having been 
determined upon, there are certain principles of 
management that aid to bring about the desired 
passage of the issue. Sometimes bond issues 
are proposed before the community is satisfied 
of the need of the new building. In such cases, 
failure is apt to ensue. 

First of all, the community must be convinced 
of the necessity of the building and of the kind 
of building that is proposed. This may require 
a campaign of education; a statement of the 
needs, based upon a careful survey of conditions 
as they are, to show that the present provision 
is inadequate, and that to continue it longer 
will be unjust to the pupils who are to be edu- 
eated. This has been the line of argument fol- 
lowed in the two campaigns in which I have 
taken part. In the first case it took two or three 
years of quiet preparation before the bond cam- 
paign was publicly proposed. In the second case 
a first attempt had failed but the conditions had 
grown worse and the need had become apparent 
to the whole community. 

In preparing to submit to a community an 
issue of bonds for new buildings, or for school 
improvements, the board of education and the 
superintendent should plan very carefully just 
what they wish to do, and on what scale. A 
bond issue that is not based on most careful es- 
timates, even on preliminary plans of the build- 
ing, is apt to receive scant courtesy. Let the 
board and superintendent carefully work out 
what they wish to include in the building, get 
a good reliable architect to draw up preliminary 
plans, then secure from some competent builder 
an estimate of the cost of construction. This 
basis of facts gives a confidence to the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the amount asked 
for. Know what you want, and what it will 
cost. The community wants to know what it is 
going to get for its money. If it can be assured 
that it will receive fair value for the expendi- 
ture, it is more apt to vote favorably. 

Then take your community into your confi- 
dence and tell them very fully and frankly what 
you are proposing to do. I have known some 
failures to occur because there was a suspicion 
that the board of education had not revealed 
its whole plan, or that it had not considered the 
plan in detail and that the proposed building 
could not be erected for the sum asked. The 
community must be confident that the plan is 
all right. 

The interest and aid of the leaders of the com- 
munity must be secured. There are perhaps cer- 
tain organizations whose endorsement can be 
secured. Chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, and like organizations, which are usually 
composed of representative men, can do this. 
Perhaps there is a parent-teachers’ organization, 
or school improvement league that will lead in 
endorsing the movement. Hold public meetings, 
where possible, to explain the plan and purpose 
of the building. Present facts and conditions in 
such a way as to convince the people of the need 
and lead them to decide for themselves. Avoid 
argument as much as you can, and particularly 
do not antagonize any opponents by unnecessary 
debate. If debate is thrust upon you, keep cool, 
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keep in a good humor—smile. To antagonize a 
man in argument frequently means to make him 
a more active and vindictive foe of the measure. 

As a usual thing, if you can get people to 
consider fairly the actual conditions and the 
real needs that should be bettered, they will 
themselves agree to the project and vote for it. 
This is particularly true if the motive held out 
to them always is that their children will be the 
beneficiaries in as far as new buildings or im- 
provements will permit the extension and devel- 
opment of a better or more practical type of 
education than they could otherwise secure. The 
benefit to their own children should be kept 
largely in the foreground. 

Sometimes a bond issue is defeated because 
the board of education has not shown itself big 
enough and intelligent enough to convince the 
community that it can wisely contract for a 
building and properly expend the funds that are 
asked for. In such cases, there is little hope of 
success until new members have been added to 
the board in whom the people do repose the 
necessary confidence. 

But how shall we get our arguments’ before 
the people, and how shall we arouse their inter- 
est if there is a feeling of indifference or 
apathy ? 

I have already suggested the holding of public 
meetings to explain the purposes of the bond 
issue and the plans for expending the money. A 
second avenue of reaching the public is thru the 
newspapers, or by publishing a statement in cir- 
cular form and placing one in every home, 
either thru the schools or by the mails. The 
third most effective plan, I think, is to canvass 
as many of the voters of the district as can be 
reached and discuss the matter with them per- 
sonally and confidentially. This, of course, can- 
not be done by one person, but may be done 
where there are enough original friends of the 
proposed measure to form an organization that 
can cover the district. When the campaign is 
on, keep constantly at it. A short, intensive 
campaign may be more effective than a pro- 
longed one, provided always that there is time 
enough to reach all the voters to present the 
reasons for the issue. 


There are a number of other things which 
have been resorted to in various campaigns that 
may have value, such as, parades of school chil- 
dren with transparencies or banners, the wear- 
ing of buttons or labels, and the rushing about 
with teams and automobiles on voting day to 
get out the full vote of those in favor of the 
issue. These may have some good effect. I’m 
not sure. I’ve always felt that if the real need 
for which the loan is asked can be got into the 
inner consciousness of the voter, that there will 
be little, if any, occasion for red fire, and torch- 
light parades and all of that. I have more faith 
in the intellectual than the emotional methods 
for bringing such projects to successful culmina- 
tion. I do not question the legitimacy of such 
methods, nor say that it is unwise in all cases to 
resort to them. 

It is well, too, if there is any pronounced 
source of opposition to make a quiet but careful 
study of it, and meet or checkmate it in the 
most diplomatic way possible. Make a genuine 
effort to understand the opponent’s point of 
view. His position may be chosen honestly, but 
mistakenly, or his stand may be the expression 
of purely selfish reasons. So long as an op- 
ponent is acting from honest motives, there is 
hope of convincing him of his mistake and win- 
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ning him to support the cause. Never drive 
such one into active opposition. If you cannot 
win him, keep him neutral. 

When one is opposing for purely selfish rea- 
sons, do whatever you can fairly to checkmate 
him, but rely mainly on the justice of your prop- 
osition. The main objection always is the in- 
creasing burden of taxation, and to meet this, 
a clear statement of the resources of the com- 
munity for meeting this additional expense is 
needed. A comparison of the local community 
with other communities that have passed bond 
issues for similar purposes will be valuable at 
this point and such a study should be made be- 
forehand and the results ready to use when 
needed. I might say that the more careful the 
survey and study of the whole situation before 
the campaign is launched, the better are the 
chances of its success. Leave little to be done 
in inspired moments. The confidence inspired 
at the very beginning of such a campaign by the 
evidence of a broad knowledge of the whole 
problem is worth more than the occasional 
flashes of inspired genius that may show during 
the progress of the campaign. 

Launch the campaign with confidence. Take 
advantage of the psychological effect of a con- 
fident bearing and an optimistic outlook. Un- 
certainty, indecision and timidity are contag- 
ious. The easiest person in the world to dispose 
of is the fellow who admits defeat before he be- 
gins. Do not undertake a campaign at all un- 
less confident of its success. You may be de- 
feated even when you are confident of success; 
you are almost sure to be defeated if you are 
doubtful, at the beginning, of your ability to 
succeed. 

So far I have been trying to answer a specific 
question, why certain campaigns for bond issues 
have been failures, by suggesting some of the 
factors that I believe necessary to conduct a 
successful bond issue campaign. 

Now a final word anent bond issues. I do not 
believe they will be as popular for civie and 
municipal improvements and for school build- 
ings and school improvements as they have been 
heretofore. Bond issues by commercial and in- 
dustrial corporations will continue to be made, 
but their status is different from bonds issued 
for material improvements that are non-produe- 
tive of dividends. I believe a careful study of 
the general effect of bond issues will show them 
to be inherently bad, and only to be resorted to 
in exceptional cases, and then under limitations 
such as do not usually prevail today. Some 
communities are becoming bond-ridden almost 
to paralysis, so far as further progress and im- 
provement are concerned. A bond issue is a 
mortgage on the community; it doubles, or more 
than doubles the cost of the improvement for 
which it was issued; it consumes current rev- 
enues that should be available for present school 
work in interest charges, bond taxes and sinking 
funds; it requires increased taxes over long per- 
iods, discourages enterprise and frightens away 
prospective industries. It eventually reduces 
a city’s financial credit. 


I know a school district in which the amounts 
paid in state bond taxes, interest, sinking funds, 
repairs, and insurance, at the present time, if 
applied to the erection of new schools, would 
every 35 years, rebuild the entire school plant 
as it now stands without a dollar of indebted- 
ness. 

We need to find and adopt a wiser financial 
policy. J 
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Picture taken May 11, 1918, at Dedication and Formal Opening. 


Crocker Field: 


A High School Athletic Field 


Olmstead Brothers, Architects. 


City schools are rarely the recipients of gifts 
and bequests. Public spirited men will give 
freely to hospitals and charities and will assist 
in the erection of monuments and memoria! col- 
lege buildings. But it is a rare individual who 
has sufficient affection for the school which he 
attended in boyhood to give public expression to 
the interest which he still has in its welfare and 
to the fond boyhood memories which he cher- 
ishes. Probably school boards are to blame for 
this situation, in that they erect complete, sub- 
stantial and sometimes even ornate high school 
and grade school buildings and equip them with 
the latest and best furniture and apparatus. It 


is more likely, however, that the necessary 
nature of the schools is the most potent deter- 
rent and that the feeling quite generally pre- 
vails that the community can and should pro- 
vide all that is desirable. 

An instance of practical interest in the high 
school which a successful, publie spirited New 
England manufacturer attended as a boy has 
been shown by Mr. Alvah Crocker of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. This interest has taken 
shape in a complete athletic field which he has 
fitted out and given to the Fitchburg high 
school. 

Crocker Field is located in the center of an 
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interesting valley, the hill sides of which are 
dotted with homes and are largely covered with 
green It is close to the high school 
building and is convenient to the center of the 
city. 

The field has a total area of five and a quarter 
acres and its peculiar shape, which is deter- 


woods. 


mined by the streets and the river bounding it, 
has been utilized to the best advantage. 

The Messrs. Olmstead Brothers, 
srookline, have avoided the two most common 
faults of the average athletic field. They have 
obviated the shut-in feeling which the ordinary 
baseball their high 
fences, they frequently are with 
glaring bill-boards or bleak weather beaten wood. 
On the other hand, they have not permitted 
limitless fields to give the sensation of flat bare- 
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‘ROCKER FIELD, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


ness that a lack of definite boundaries arouses. 
The whole field is surrounded with an open iron 
fence supported on high concrete posts. Trees 
and green hedges soften the surroundings, espe- 
cially on the river side toward which the spec- 
tators face. The architectural features are dig- 
nified but simple; the field house, the spectators’ 
stands, the ticket sellers’ booths and the en- 
trance gates depend for their effect upon good 
proportions, pleasing outlines and durable 
materials rather than ornament and elaboration. 

In planning the field two aims have been 
achieved. First, every facility for high school 
sports and games has been provided; and, sec- 
ond, the spectators have been seated for comfort 
and complete safety. 

The field proper includes a quarter mile track 
so arranged that a straight-away track for short 
dashes is possible in the stretch. The football 
grid and baseball diamond are inside the track, 
and volley ball and basketball courts are also 
provided. Two standard tennis courts are 
located in ample spaces outside the track. The 


Olmstead Brothers, Landscape Architects, Brookline, Mass. 


whole field is tiled and sodded, and the track is 
treated with cinders, clay and sand. 

The grandstand and bleachers are so arranged 
that they command a most desirable view of the 
baseball diamond and football grid and of the 
stretch of the track. They are constructed of 
steel and concrete and are fireproof in every 
detail. The covered section of the stands, which 
is crescent in shape, is 182 feet long and 28 feet 
deep. It will seat comfortably 1,100 persons. 
The bleachers are 238 feet long and 28 feet deep, 
and provide a seating capacity of ‘1,500. 

The field house is a model home for high 
school athletics. It measures 87 by 29 feet and 
is one story high, with a high basement. It is 
built of tile and concrete and is covered with a 
slate roof. The exterior walls are treated with 
cement stucco to harmonize with the spectators’ 
stands and the enclosing fences. 

The basement contains an exercise room and 
a training room for use in bad weather. Space 
is also provided for the janitor; for the heating 
plant and for storage. 


On the main floor there are a large central 
assembly or trophy room, a large locker room, 
a rubbing room and an office for the director. 
In a separate suite there are lockers, showers, 
and retiring rooms for the girls who may take 
part in the field sports. The building is 
equipped for 125 boys. The fittings are of the 
most modern type and have been chosen for 
hard wear. 

The whole field is a civic center of which any 
community may be proud. Its completeness and 
utility are no less noteworthy than its beauty. 





AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Assistant Corporation Counsel Edmund Atkin- 
son of Detroit, Mich., has refused to approve con- 
tracts between the board and the War Depart- 
ment for lodging and instruction of soldiers at 
the Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery and 
the Junior College. The counsel holds that the 
war school plan is illegal and that it tends to in- 
crease considerably the cost of an extravagant 
school system. 
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The secretary in the small city stands in many 
ways in a different relation with those he has to 
deal with from the secretary of the large city. 
He is brought into closer connection with all of 
the different classes for the reason that usually 
he is doing all of the clerical work such as keep- 
ing records, paying bills and employees, dealing 
out all supplies needed, also in some cities tak- 
ing charge of some parts of the school affairs or 
work, such as the purchasing of supplies, the 
charge of repairs and the janitorial work. Either 
in part or wholly this varies in different cities 
because ef the fact that the boards of education 
in some leave many of these things with the 
superintendent to look after, and others relieve 
him of this work so that he can give closer at- 
tention to the real educational end and not to 
the business part. In the large city on the other 
hand the secretary is in more of a supervisory 
position because the work of his office is divided, 
necessarily, into many different departments 
where he is only brought in contact with the 
heads of these and does not deal with the indi- 
vidual persons, be they citizens or employees. 

The relation of the secretary to the board of 
school directors in the small city must neces- 
sarily be very close because of the fact that he 
comes to have knowledge of the affairs of the 
district in many ways that make him in reality 
if not in fact an ex-officio member of that body. 
And it is his duty to keep the board fully in- 
formed regarding all matters that may come to 
his knowledge that, in his opinion, will not 
reach them thru other channels immediately. 
This is necessary principally for the reason that 
public affairs should be looked after with as 
much dispatch as possible and delays sometimes 
place bodies like a board of education in an 
embarrassing position of having to explain why 
a matter was not attended to promptly. The 
secretary becomes very helpful in giving this 
type of service. 

The secretary must be a ready assistant to the 
board by being able to give the laws promptly or 
refer to them with dispatch, so that the board 
can guide itself in the conduct of the district’s 
business. 

No secretary should assume that his position 
gives him the authority to move in any of the 
matters pertaining to the business unless he has 
been fully instructed by the president, the board, 
the different committees or the chairman of a 
committee, as they are the ones who are in 
authority and he should keep the relationship 
close by securing their instructions fully. In 
following closely this plan the secretary can 
save the directors from giving up their time 
(for which in many states as well as Iowa they 
receive no remuneration) to attend to duties 
that they can delegate the secretary to perform, 
he advising with them as the matter or matters 
may need attention. 

With the president of the board the closest 
relationship must necessarily exist, as many 
matters arise that can be settled by a decision 
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from him without the delay of calling a meeting 
of the board to act upon it. 

The secretary must stand between the public 
and the board by being able to give the full rea- 
sons why the decisions of the board are made as 
they are and why different steps are taken. 

The relations existing between the secretary 
and the board must be welded more closely by 
accuracy and promptness in the record work and 
the accounting of the district. The secretary 
must not be a “slacker” as it is termed today, 
but must be at all times ready. 

The relations existing between the secretary 
and the employees of the school district in the 
small city are much closer than in the large city 
and in many ways they are peculiar. 

First, the relations between the superintend- 
ent and the secretary must be such that each 
has the confidence of the other. Otherwise, 
many very unpleasant matters will arise. The 
work of each varies in different cities in the 
business affairs of the district; many districts 
give authority to the superintendent to attend 
to certain matters outside of the instruction and 
general conduct of the schools, while other dis- 
tricts give the authority to the secretary to look 
after minor repairs and replacements, janitorial 
service, etc. But, no matter what the arrange- 
ment may be, these two officers should be work- 
ing hand in hand for the good of the children 
and the district. 

The secretary should give the fullest assist- 
ance to the superintendent in placing before him 
information on matters that may need correc- 
tion, and if not investigated or corrected, might 
be of a serious effect upon some child, teacher, 
principal, janitor or the whole school system. 
Not always is the matter of which the secretary 
has gained his knowledge of much moment, but 
an investigation clears the atmosphere of clouds 
of doubt and in the end everyone is benefited. 

The other employees of the district and the 
secretary in the smaller city usually are in a 
close acquaintance from citizenship associations 
and meet on a very different plane from the 
secretary in the large city. The latter may know 
only principals and supervisors, while we of the 
small places know them nearly all. 

As friends who have his confidence the em- 
ployees give to the secretary information of 
school and district affairs that is of much 
moment. Sometimes they may ask that nothing 
be told of their statements and again they may 
say that they are willing the matter spoken of 
may be told without the use of their names. 
Consequently, the board or the superintendent 
gains knowledge of things to be corrected or 
changed. Not always is it easy for the secre- 
tary to be pleasant when some principal, teacher 
or other employee makes a mistake which has 
been repeated several times. 

The employees of the school district should 
make the relationship closer and more pleasant 
by making accuracy the keynote of their busi- 
ness dealings with the office, and thus expedi- 
tion will be gained. 
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The relations existing between the citizens 
and the secretary in the small city is so close 
that usually all know him so well that any who 
wish do not hesitate to tell him of all of the 
things that are wrong or seemingly so, in the 
whole school system. They may criticize the 
board, some members, the superintendent, some 
principal, teacher, or other employee. This is 
as it should be for the reason that the secretary 
is an employee of theirs, the citizens. He has 
direct knowledge of the acts of the board and 
the business affairs, and is oft-times able to ex- 
plain the matter spoken of, so that the citizens 
will look at the matter in a very different light. 
Sometimes they have gathered information in 
such a way that it is wrong, and the explanation 
makes them feel very much better. 

If the complaint is regarding some school 
affairs, a little advice as to whom to go will put 
him or her on the track of getting the matter 
adjusted without friction. Yet there are times 
when they stop after they have simply made a 
statement of their case to the secretary and do 
not go to anyone in authority so that the mat- 
ters may be corrected. 

While the majority feel free at nearly all 
times to talk with the secretary when they meet 
him for information of anything pertaining to 
the schools and the general business of the dis- 
trict, one thing they should do, and this is to 
come more to the office, the district’s place of 
business, for some questions cannot be answered 
without reference to the records. 

Every step taken by the secretary in dealings 
with any who come to him must in every way 
and at all times, be such that the fullest respect 
be given for what he does. If there is any be- 
trayal on his part of the confidence placed, the 
secretary loses his usefulness in the district. 


HANDLING COAL STORES. 


A frequent cause of trouble with bituminous 
coal is spontaneous combustion. This occurs 
especially in deep piles which contain a great 
deal of screenings and fine coal dust. Well 
screened, and well aerated coal rarely ignites 
because air can penetrate freely to all parts of 
a pile. In schools where mine run and screen: 
ings are commonly used, combustion is becom- 
ing increasingly troublesome and measures 
should be taken to avoid it. 

If possible, it is desirable that coal stored in 
school basements be well aerated before it is run 
into the bin. The piles should not be more than 
four feet deep and should not extend up close 
to the ceiling so that all parts are easily acces- 
sible. When a rise in temperature is noticed 
careful investigation should be made to prevent 
not only loss in fuel but also danger to the 
building. Usually the simple but troublesome 
expedient of digging out the hot spots or of 
shifting the whole pile to another part of the 
basement will stop any smouldering fire. 

The fire departments in most cities have men 
who are competent to advise about the handlnig 
of coal and the prevention of fires. Co-operation 
and help will usually be given if asked for. 
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The Diary of a Superintendent in a Small Town 


May 14. 

Have been re-elected for the sixth term. I 
expected it tho as there was no fight at the an- 
nual school election, and the two old members 
of the board were re-elected. I feel this sixth 
election ought to make a good impression on my 
colleagues in the profession. Formerly I ex- 
pected to move at the close of each second year 
and I felt it affected my standing as a superin- 
tendent. 

May 28. 

Am leaving town for different work and a 
change of scene. Hope to forget all my school 
duties till my return in the fall. 


August 7. 

Back home to begin school work. Went round 
to see the president of the board about a board 
meeting. He said it would be impossible to get 
the members together this week on account of 
the Chautauqua; he would call them together 
the first of next week. He was of the opinion 
there was little of importance to look after any- 
“way. 

August 8. 

Visited one of the ward schools this morning. 
About thirty window panes have been broken by 
bullets. Apparently some of the boys have been 
preparing to fight the Germans. In one window, 
it seems, they were shooting at the string on the 
curtain and they had come very close with sev- 
eral shots. 

August 9. 

Talked with the janitor, Fred Miller, of this 
building and he gave the names of the boys who 
had shot up the windows. He said two of the 
boys were angry at Mr. Hodges, the principal, 
because he had flunked them in the final exami- 
nations, and the third boy, Elmer Hinds, was 
angry since he had secured the father’s job as 
janitor. 

The boy’s father, Joe Hinds, had been janitor 
the year before but because of his section-hand 
speed, indifference in his work, lack of a stand- 
ard of cleanliness for school buildings, and a 
strong pipe he persisted in smoking at sundry 
times during the day, the fumes of which per- 
meated every room in the building, he had been 
let out in the spring election. Of course the 
Hinds family was at outs with Miller and the 
entire administrative body of the system. 

I do not expect the board to take action tho. 
Such action has a tendency to upset a number 
of things and especially the voting at a near 
election. 

August 12. 

Had a rather unpleasant talk with Mr. Beard, 
former state representative from this county, 
and an ex-Confederate soldier. He had in the 
early spring months circulated a petition to 
eliminate German from the high school course 
of study. In fact Mr. Beard carried the weight 
of much public responsibility upon his shoulders. 

We met in the drug store. In the course of 
much talk he informed me he had long been in 
public life, was considered by his peers as a man 
of good judgment; that he had been a school 
board member (rural school) for years before 
coming here and had always taken an active in- 
terest in schools. He said he had been doing a 
little investigation of his own for German prop- 
aganda and he had found it. He was surprised 
that the board would allow such ideas to be 
taught. 

I begged him to be more specific and he re- 
ferred to a certain commercial geography, which 

the school was using, as the worst of all. The 
chapters about Germany, he said, were loud in 
the approval of everything and that in other 


places in the book that evil nation was spoken 
of approvingly. 

I tried to tell him the book was printed before 
we had declared war, that it did not deal with 
the war, its causes and evils at all—in fact, did 
not mention the subject; that this was the study 
of industry and no one could deny Germany a 
place among industrial nations. I, too, sug- 
gested, without proper forethought, that in an 
industrial way we might learn certain lessons 
of value if we would apply them. 

This started the old fellow again. “You 
teachers,” he said, “are too damned liberal in 
your thinking. That whole book is propaganda 
and you and your teachers can’t or won’t see it.” 

Others were crowding round and I did not 
care to carry the conversation further so I 
started to leave, when he asked: “What are you 
goin’ to do about it?” 

I told him meekly the book dealer had ordered 
a number for fall use, that all the books on this 
subject I had examined were alike in dealing 
with the facts and so far as I knew, we would 
use the book. 

August 18. 

Had the board meeting tonight. Was ordered 
to purchase supplies for libraries, laboratories, 
etc., amounting to $550. Am much pleased with 
this. I expected the board to be close this year 
on account of general conservation and because 
the teachers were given an increase last spring. 
I wanted to make out these orders before school 
closed in May but certain members thought it 
wise to await developments. 

The window shooting was mentioned, dis- 
cussed and each member felt action should be 
taken. Nothing was done except to order one 
of the members, a hardware merchant, to replace 
the panes. 

Was ordered to secure a high school teacher 
as one had resigned during the summer. 


August 15. 

Miss Miles, second grade teacher, called today 
and is all broken up about the way the carpen- 
ters repaired her room. The board left the job 
to me and I told them what to do. She says she 
will ask to have her room changed. 


August 16. 

Mrs. Rose and her daughter, Elizabeth, came 
to see me this morning about Elizabeth entering 
high school. She has just completed the eighth 
grade in the country. Mrs. Rose asked that old 
and embarrassing question — “Will Latin do 
Elizabeth any good?” She also wanted to know 
how much coal it would take to last two girls 
doing light housekeeping nine months. 

Took a long ride with a local physician this 
evening. Learned a number of things about the 
teachers and the school I did not know before. 
He told me there was “talk” about one of the 
grade teachers. 

August 17. 

Have been on the streets most of the after- 
noon and evening to see non-resident pupils. 
Believe we shall have a normal attendance but 
no increase over last year. One man said he was 
going to send his girl to another high school 
because the tuition there was lower. 


August 19. 

Wife has been busy answering telephone calls 
all morning. Someone has started the rumor 
that school will start a week earlier than usual. 
It is strange how these reports start. 

Bookman called this afternoon. He is a new 
man to.me, too. He had little to say about 
books, but talked long about the virtues of his 
native state, Kansas. 
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Mrs. Barry and son, Albert, called this even- 
ing to have Albert enter high school. Albert 
has been in the eighth grade two years and 
failed to pass last spring. A year or two ago he 
tried to whip the principal and last hallow’een 
was caught breaking into the basement of his 
school. Besides these he has a long list of 
minor actions to his credit. But recently dur- 
ing a big protracted meeting he joined the 
church and his mother thinks all will be well 
now if he can get into the high school. I know 
his ability and must keep him out if I can. I 
promised to talk to his principal and to give him 
a special oxamination as his mother hinted the 
examinations were unfair last spring. 


August 20. 

A county superintendent in a neighboring 
county called up and wanted me to appear on 
the program of his institute next week. I could 
select my own subject if I wished. 

A board member asked me what I had done 
about another teacher and I told him I was do- 
ing the best I could but had no one I could 
recommend in sight. 


August 21. 

Have spent all morning filling out blanks — 
the accumulation of several days—for book com- 
panies, inquiries about students and grades for 
students to enter higher institutions of learning. 
I tried to make a bargain with my wife, that she 
keep up this part of the correspondence for the 
money she may make out of the sale of unasked 
for textbook samples which we accumulate from 
time to time. She has noticed that fewer books 
are coming in than formerly and has refused the 
proposition. 

August 22. 

Mrs. Cumberland who runs a racket store has 
suggested to some board members, Miss Humph- 
rey for the “vacancy in the high school. O 
Heavens! The first year I was here she was in 
the high school and we couldn’t agree. Mrs. 
Cumberland stated that her daughter, Evelyn, 
considered Miss Humphrey one of the best in- 
structors she ever had. 


August 28. 

I called on Miss Ferguson today to accept that 
high school position. For a year or two she 
taught English in a female college in Missis- 
sippi. She has a college education, a strong 
personality and a wonderful amount of energy. 
I have studied her for years and she certainly 
has the qualifications for a good teacher. But 
there are other matters that must be considered 
in a small town. It is strange how many things 
enter into this problem of pleasing the public 
and trying to get efficiency. 

Miss Ferguson is the daughter of a board 
member. He is an influential man and of course 
has his enemies—on the board and in town. It 
will be said, too, I am trying to buy his favor. 

But she considered the offer a joke—had no 
certificate, had never thought of taking up the 
work. But before leaving she stated she would 
consider the place if no one else was secured. 

Now, I have the names of several teachers but 
none that I can recommend. Have written a 
few more letters. It may be someone can be 
secured. 

August 24. 

Have worked most of the morning on the high 
school program. I see friction developing in 
several places. There are state requirements to 
meet, teachers to please, irregular students, con- 
flicting laboratory periods, classes which need 
the same set of maps reciting at the same time, 
pupils coming in on trains that arrive or leave 
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after and before school hours and individual 
problems. I must have my classes together so 
I may get to the other schools a mile away. 


August 26. 

Have spent most of the morning helping a 
young woman to prepare her speech for the 
teachers’ meeting in this county the latter part 
of the week. She had to prepare a paper, I 
believe, on language work in the grades. 

Received a letter at noon from an old pupil 
in another state to go to Ben Pierson’s and buy 
a good Shorthorn yearling bull calf and have 
Mr. Pierson send the bill and calf at once to 
him. T don’t like this job. Am afraid my judg- 
ment will not be satisfactory. But I’ve bought 
the calf and suppose both are on the way. 


August 27. 

Visited the neighboring county seat and made 
a talk to teachers on “Public Opinion and Self.” 
I said things I never heard advocated, never 
read anywhere, but they seemed just salient 
facts to me. I told them there was too much 
public opinion in the management of the schools 
—it stood in the way of a really high standard 
of scholarship—that it was the reflection of a 
sixth grade mind whose educational opinions 
were heirlooms. “You do need advice and 
guidance, but go to the strong individuals. Do 
not heed the utterings of the gossip nor the 
chattering crowd. 

“Brace up. You were employed with the sup- 
position that you had brains. Use them. You 
ought to have more educational ideas to run the 
school than those of the entire community. If 
you have not, resign. O the little insignificant 
one who knows not what to do till the voice of 
command comes out of the crowd. Most of us 
have listened to this voice so long, we feel that 
it is right, that it has brains and as a result we 
have become so weak we can not give birth to a 
healthy idea. Do not take orders, give them. 
Make the community feel your power rather 
than you theirs. Leadership is of first import- 
ance. Be of importance.” : 

A few clapped vigorously, most were silent. I 
left before the meeting adjourned. The reason 
I left was to catch a train. 


Township 


Until the beginning of the present century 
interest in the public high school was confined 
almost entirely to the cities and larger towns. 
Since then it has extended more to the smaller 
towns, villages and country districts, and the 
tendency toward secondary education for all is 
much more marked. Illinois has made as great 
progress as any other state in the establishment 
of high schools, and this rapid increase in new 
schools has been made possible largely by the 
law of 1913 providing for the organization of 
country territory into township high school dis- 
tricts, and the maintenance of township or com- 
munity high schools. Thus Illinois has devel- 
oped a strong system of secondary school work, 
reaching the rural communities in every section, 
the advantages of which must be readily appar- 
ent to those familiar with high-school work. The 
larger community in co-operation can easily do 
in the way of suitable equipment what would be 
entirely impossible if left to the individual small 
villages and rural districts. 

In a large percentage of these township and 
community high schools a broad program of 
studies is made possible and even in an agricul- 
tural district there will be found strong special 
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August 28. 

Have helped two inexperienced teachers plan 
the programs for their rural schools. How 
quietly enthusiastic they are! Each has changed 
since graduation last spring. They are more 
thoughtful, watch their English more closely, 
and they have a pedagogical question now at 
every turn of the conversation. 

After the programs were finished, I tried to 
show them that teaching is somewhat like base- 
ball. You are in an association with 180 games 
to play. Your opponents are active, energetic, 
playing the game every minute. Can you use 
your wits and strength and stay till the end of 
the series and—win? If you can you will soon 
be out of the bush league with a good salary. 

Went round to see Miss Ferguson again and 
made a weak plea about local patriotism and she 
agreed to take the work for $95 a month. I told 
her we paid two other high school teachers $90 
each and I hardly knew what to say about the 
extra five dollars. I agreed tho to recommend 
her election. We had to have a teacher and I 
believe she will succeed. 


August 29. 

Have been all morning going over the school 
buildings looking after details for the last time. 
Ordered a dozen new chairs for teachers. Put 
one of the men working with the janitor to 
tightening the screws in every loose seat. Had 
all the old books belonging to students collected 
so they may secure them when they enroll. 

One of the janitors reports that the coal in 
the basement has been piled so close to the fur- 
nace doors he will not be able to start a fire till 
it is moved. 

August 30. 

High school registration day—freshmen and 
sophomores this morning and the upper classes 
this afternoon. Mr. Jason, the principal, and I 
decided we would handle this work ourselves this 
year. Last year all the teachers were present 
and in one or two ways the plan did not work. 
Each teacher, if she knew the pupil to be a 
good one, tried to get him in her classes and, if 
a poor one, to keep him out. This year we let 
each pupil take what he pleased provided he 
met all the regulations and was able to do the 
work. 


High Schools 


E. A. Payne, Architect, Carthage, III. 


departments related to local interests. Where 
these schools are not yet strong enough to in- 
clude complete lines of such work there is con- 
tinuous growth toward such condition. 

The township or community high school, being 
a newer form of educational organization in the 
United States, offers few precedents for the 
solution of its problems. Probably the first diffi- 
culty encountered in the formation of such 
schools is the housing and there are few experi- 
ence-proven principles to guide school boards 
and school architects. 

While any architect delights in the thought 
that, with rough building materials he may de- 
sign and construct a building adequate and con- 
venient for its occupants and pleasing to the 
eye, he also hopes that in giving the best that is 
in him in the design of a modern school he may 
make the work of education easier, more pleas- 
ant and more effective. 

A high school is a representative building— 
a workshop, a study place—and of late the adult 
members of the community have adopted it for 
social gatherings and recreation. The architect 
of a high school building must, therefore, keep 
in mind the many interests he would serve with 


It was easy to enroll the freshmen. They have 
few electives, have decided in most instances 
upon their courses or are easily influenced. 
They came promptly at 9 o’clock, the girls, quiet, 
polite, embarrassed, all business—the boys, in 
groups of four or five, hanging around the outer 
doors till the girls were out of the way. 

Then the sophomores, noisy and friendly—a 
regular home coming to them. They were harder 
to suit as they know the teachers and the 
courses. Next the juniors and seniors, still 
harder to suit and asking for privileges. 

And then the “flunker”—a special problem. 
He usually hangs around till the others are out 
of the way and tries to get the extra study if he 
failed the year before in only one. Each one 
comes telling of his determination to do better 
work and, bless his heart, he means it, too, but 
he is weak and will fall so easily. The real 
problem, tho, is the dull hard-working student, 
who is unable to do more than inferior work in 
three studies and who comes usually from a 
home with less than moderate means. 

Am tired this evening. This job of enrolling, 
checking up the grades of each one, trying to 
fit the pupil to the course and the course to the 
pupil, keeping the different sections about equal 
in number, arranging the program so the pupil 
may do a special “job down town” and answer- 
ing a thousand questions about everything, has 
been tiresome work. Am glad to note the en- 
rollment this year will exceed any year in the 
history of the schoo]. 


August 31. 

Had a teachers’ meeting this morning. The 
new teachers were shown the rooms, library, 
laboratories and the program. Miss Motler, 
normal training, did not like the way her pro- 
gram was arranged—that it prevented her from 
taking her class to the country. The others, if 
they were displeased, had nothing to say. I 
made the usual formal talk about harmony, co- 
operation, ete. This first meeting is always a 
bore to me. 

Grade teachers met with their pupils at 1:30 
as had been scheduled in the local papers, gave 
the names of the texts used and made assign- 


ments. Suppose this is the last till Monday. 


in Illinois 


proper accommodations, and he deserves consid- 
erable praise if he succeeds in planning a build- 
ing which really solves this complicated prob- 
lem for the community. Any school building 
should be so constructed as to permit the fullest 
realization of the purposes and activities for 
which it is built. The first thought should be 
the safety of the children. Many other matters 
must also be taken into consideration—cost, 
location, land values, heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, ete. 

The location of the school should be left to 
the school board and not to a vote of the people. 
There are reasons for, as well as objections to, 
a central location. The convenience of the 
pupils attending and the use of the school and 
grounds as a civic center favor it. The expense 
of a central site and the contact of children with 
crowded conditions are against it. There are 
good reasons for an outside site; a larger acre- 
age for the funds is made available and better 
community spirit always obtains in more iso- 
lated districts. Often an outside site may be ob- 
tained free from interested owners of property 
who desire to improve their neighborhood and to 
share in the consequent advance in land values. 
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HOPKINS TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, GRANVILLE, ILL. E. A. Payne, Architect, Carthage, III. 


With our present transportation facilities and 
the legal provision for paying for it, the distance 
to and from a high school is no longer so serious 
a problem. 

No township or community high school should 
be built on less than five acres of ground. If 
less is suitable at present the school will soon 
grow to need this amount. And ten acres or 
more would be far better. We might roughly 
take as a unit for the plot five acres to each 
hundred pupils or less. 

Any school board in a small community which 
undertakes and successfully carries out the pro- 
ject of financing a new school project deserves 
great credit. No one can realize the truth of 
this unless he has been directly connected with 
a project. The money is usually derived from 
bond issue and very often is insufficient to cover 
the actual needs. Great firmness and much com- 
mon sense are required to properly conduct the 
campaign, which means much hard and trying 
work for some one. Usually a whirlwind cam- 
paign must be waged; the support of local news- 
papers must be secured; public officials and civic 
organizations must be interested, and the stu- 
dents themselves must assist and can be of prac- 
tical help. 

One of the more recent of the new type of 
community high schools in Illinois is the Hop- 
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kins Township High School, located at Gran- 
ville, in Putnam County. This district was 
organized in 1916 and contracts were let in the 
fall of the same year for a model building. 
Work was begun in October, 1916, but was 
stopped shortly afterward by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State declaring the high 
school law unconstitutional. Under the 1917 
Act of the Legislature by which the law was 
validated the district was allowed to proceed, 





and in January, 1918, the contracts for the 
building were readjusted and construction was 
resumed. The building is now well wnder way 
and will be completed late this year before this 
article reaches the reader. 

The building as shown by the accompanying 
illustrations was designed to meet the needs of 
175 high school students, and is an interesting 
example both architecturally and educationally. 
It measures 117x81 feet in its extreme dimen- 
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FLOOR PLANS, HOPKINS SCHOOL, GRANVILLE, ILL. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF DESIGN NO. 3. 











sions and is of semi-fireproof construction. The 
exterior is splendidly finished with buff tapestry 
brick and Indiana limestone trimmings. The 
interior walls are of brick and the corridor floors 
are of concrete with terrazzo finrsh. The stair- 
ways are of steel with terrazzo treads. The walls 
of the gymnasium, dressing and toilet rooms, 
and the corridors in the three stories are faced 
with light-color glazed brick. All other walls 
and ceilings are plastered and tinted with ala- 
bastine. The interior trim is of white oak thru 
out, and the classrooms have maple floors of best 
quality. The grounds about the structure are 
ten acres in extent and will be parked in the 
The building has three main entrances, 
a front entrance and one at each side. 

The ground floor is three feet six inches below 
grade and contains the working department of 
the building, with rooms for magual training, 
agriculture, 


spring. 


sewing, domestie science and a 
lunch room, dressing rooms for boys and girls 
with showers, toilets and lockers. The boiler 


room is ten feet below the ground floor and con- 
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tains two 6,000 foot boilers, from which steam 
mains are carried to the various parts of the 
building thru tunnels. 

The gymnasium, which measures 40x70 feet 
with ceiling height of 194 feet, has a small stage 
with ante-rooms and a balcony or gallery across 
one end seated with 80 opera chairs. It is en- 
tered thru three French doors six feet wide, 
opening from the first floor. The gymnasium 
can be seated to accommodate about 500 persons, 
and will serve for all general school exercises 
and as an auditorium for community gatherings. 

The first floor contains the superintendent’s 
offices and library near the main entrance, two 
recitation rooms, cloakrooms equipped with Wil- 
son sanitary toilet 
rooms for boys and girls. The upper part of the 
gymnasium occupies about half of this story 
height. 

On the second floor are provided two recita- 
tion rooms, two laboratories with lecture room 
between, music and commercial rooms, and an 
assembly room 40 x 70 feet with ceiling height 
of 174 feet. The last mentioned room is located 
over the gymnasium and has its floor about half 


wardrobes, and separate 
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way between the first and second story floors, 
being entered from the large stair platforms at 
either end. Two rest rooms are provided at the 
ends of the upper corridor. 

The building 
steam radiators and is ventilated by indirect 
radiators which supply thirty cubic feet of air 


is heated by means of direct 


The plumbing is of 
the best school type, and all the toilets and wash 


per minute to each room. 


bowls and other fixtures are of porcelain and 
marble. The electric lighting is indirect thru- 
out. 

The building was planned and erected under 
the supervision of the writer, who also designed 
the several other schools illustrating this article. 

Illustrations No. 2 and No. 3 are good exam- 
ples of designs for Illinois township high schools 
They 


are smaller buildings than the Hopkins School 


o: the two-story type with full basement. 


and are intended to accommodate 125 and 150 
made in 
each for the departments of athletics, agricul- 
ture, sciences, languages, etc. Each is planned 
as a complete plant in itself, properly heated, 
lighted and ventilated, with complete plumbing, 
and when located in outlying districts would be 
provided with individual water supply and sew- 
age disposal. 

A one-story school building has many advan- 
tages and is probably best suited to a neighbor- 
hood of small houses. 
much higher than a two-story dwelling; neces- 
sarily it has large windows and is designed in a 
scale that makes it look much larger in com- 
parison with small dwellings. The advantage of 
having no stairs to climb is also of note. There 
is some objection to one-story school buildings 
on account of cost, due to increased proportion 
of roof and foundation; but the sum saved by 
the omission of stairs and necessary corridors 
largely offsets this. The usual high basement 
might be wholly or in part omitted. The great- 
est use of a basement is as a place of rest and 


students, respectively. Provision is 


A two-story school is 


the confinement of the class- 
Children should 


be sent out into the open air whenever possible. 


recreation from 


room. But this use is wrong. 
Designs No. 4 and No. 5 are examples of one- 
The base- 
ment or ground floor of each is planned to be 
built well above the grade, thus obtaining dry 
and well lighted rooms for general school use. 


story Illinois township high schools. 


No. 4 has the gymnasium and an assembly room 
accommodating 125 students at the rear of the 
building, with full accommodation for a com- 
plete high school working plant. No. 5 has simi- 
lar accommodations, with a gymnasium and as- 
sembly room at the front of the building. The 
floor of this gymnasium is four feet below the 
The room is to be 
fully equipped with separate shower and locker 
rooms 


balance of the ground floor. 


and a spectators’ gallery. 
‘ While great strides have been made in the im- 
provement of school architecture, doubtless these 
are insignificant compared with what will be 
done in the next generation. The results are yet 
far from satisfactory. If America is to hold 
her place in the world after this war is over, our 
schools must be made to show what can be se- 
cured in efficiency and economy of construction. 
Inexpensive beauty must be obtained thru pleas- 
ing proportions and proper use of materials and 
color rather than extravagant and useless orna- 
mentation. The school building should possess 
an individuality of which the community will be 
proud. 
BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Chester, Pa. The school board is facing a seri- 
ous lack of accommodations for the school popu- 
lation. The schools are crowded to capacity and 
new families with children are moving to the 
locality. There is also a shortage of teachers due 
to the draft and to the high wages paid in the 
industrial plants. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF DESIGN NO. 5. 


Supt. Peter A, Mortenson of Chicago has an- 
nounced that the scope of the community centers 
will be enlarged this winter with the designation 
of fifty or more schools as community gathering 
places. It is planned to open the buildings to 
the draft boards and other war service agencies, 
to lecture courses, and other legitimate amuse- 
ments. 


The Birmingham schools have increased their 
enrollment by nearly 1,500 pupils and the build- 
ings are crowded to capacity. According to Supt. 
J. H. Phillips, some classes included from 60 to 
70 children during the first week. This condition 
has been obviated by transfers and by adjust- 
ments in the boundaries of school districts. 
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MANAGING SCHOOL BOARDS? 

An article on another page suggests very 
frankly that principals, and we may infer super- 
intendents, generally, should manage their 
school boards. 

The term manage, as used, may be easily mis- 
interpreted if its ordinary meaning is kept in 
mind. Rightly applied the author intends to 
make clear that every professional school head 
must lead and guide the members of his board; 
that he must convince, them of the necessity and 
reasonableness of all his professional reeommen- 
dations so that they will act; that he must pre- 
vent them from adopting reactionary policies 
and from taking decided backward steps. Man- 
agement of this kind is a subtle process and re- 
quires considerable ingenuity, resourcefulness 
and tact. It implies ability in several direc- 
tions that only real executives possess. 

Every layman on a school board expects un- 
consciously that he will be managed in the sense 
outlined above. And while he will resent any 
conscious or untactful exhibition of the process, 
still he depends upon it for a large degree of his 
usefulness and efficiency. The same situation 
exists in every form of extensive co-operative 
effort, whether the organization is commercial, 
or social in its purpose. The active executive 
and administrator leads and guides his associ- 
ates and especially such as represent a large 
number of persons who cannot directly act for 
themselves in the group. 

Undertaken by an immature, tactless young 
schoolmaster the attempted management of a 
school board may easily become dangerous to 
the schools. Usually, however, the unwise super- 
intendent comes to grief before he goes very far 
because his very activity is the cause of his dis- 
missal or resignation. The analysis of any con- 
siderable number of failures in superintendency 
work will reveal the fact that a great majority 
of the men failed to see clearly their own proper 
sphere of action and did not distinguish that of 
the members of their boards. They overstepped 
the line where guidance and leadership becomes 
control and even dictation, and they suffered ac- 
cordingly. 





FUEL CONSERVATION. 

The necessity of fuel conservation has passed 
far beyond the cope of financial economy and 
patriotic endeavor; we have come to the point 
of grim war necessity. The fuel administration 
has issued rules for the allotment of coal to 
industrial establishments, to domestic consum- 
ers and to special users—in which last men- 
tioned class the schools are included. The allot- 
ments are as generous as is compatible with the 
needs of the essential war industries and of our 
military organization. It cannot but impress 
the patriotic citizen with the absolute fairness 
of the government officials. 

For the present the schools are to receive 75 
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per cent of their fuel consumption during the 
winter of 1917-18 and it is not likely that addi- 
tional allotments will be made until spring. It 
is, therefore, the duty of school boards to prac- 
tice the utmost economy in operation of school 
power plants and heating apparatus, to radically 
reduce the average room temperature permitted, 
and to keep a sharp check on every possible mis- 
use of fuel. 

It will be necessary to adopt new rules for the 
heating of buildings that will meet the present 
condition. Two dangers must be avoided thru 
these rules. The room temperature must not be 
allowed to drop so low as to endanger the health 
of children and teachers and to reduce their 
educational efficiency. Again, freezeups must be 
prevented at night and on holidays. On another 
page are printed the methods adopted in two 
cities for fuel economy. The Minneapolis rules 
have the merit of specific and well considered 
directions for guiding janitors at all times; the 
Paducah scheme is well calculated to arouse 
janitors to practice economy to the utmost. 


IS IT DESIRABLE? 

Much is being said and written at present in 
favor of federal control of education in the 
United States. Various reasons are advanced 
for this radical change in policy, but the argu- 
ment that seems to be uppermost in the minds of 
those who are loudest in the agitation, is the 
need for additional funds for the schools. 
Teachers see the possibility of great increases in 
salary and heads of institutions see means for 
expansion and growth. 

It is our belief that federal grants of aid for 
schools should not be asked at this time, when 
the government is engaged in the colossal task 
of financing the war and its supplementary 
activities. The war is and should command the 
entire federal resources both financial, legisla- 
tive and executive, and attempts to divert at- 
attention are unwise and unpatriotic. 

No state has exhausted its financial possibili- 
ties in the direction of school support and no 
state has, to our knowledge, refused school needs 
when these were proven to the people and their 
legislatures. 

There is much value in local state initiative 
in education and the essential democracy of state 
control of schools outweighs any federal aid that 
is accompanied by absolute centralized, federal 
dictation. 


LAXNESS FATAL. 

It is not strange that the overwhelming at- 
tention which the war demands has caused a 
general laxness in the administration of our 
ordinary civil laws. The Federal Government 
itself is necessarily disregarding many of its 
laws as may be understood from the recent de- 
termination to postpone for the period of the 
war all anti-trust suits. 

It would be a cause of irreparable loss if our 
interest in the war led us to disregard the strict 
administration of school laws, particularly of 
the compulsory attendance laws. That there is 
a tendency in this direction, not so much on the 
part of school men, as on the part of parents 
and employers, may be seen in the fact that hun- 
dreds of children in eastern states have been 
found at work without proper work permits and 
that great numbers of these children should be 
in school and would be at school tasks under 
normal circumstances. In Philadelphia alone, 
more than six hundred violators of the child 
labor law applied to the school authorities for 
work permits on one day. 

We shall be doing ourselves an injury that can 
never be corrected if we do not at the present 
time insist upon the strict enforcement of child 


labor and school attendance laws. We are not 
very serious in our efforts for democracy if we 
destroy the efficiency of the very institutions 
charged to insure the permanence of democratic 
ideals and practices in the next generation. The 
schools must be continued without interruption 
and it is the purpose of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as several pronouncements of the War In- 
dustries Board have shown, to keep all children 
of school age out of the war industries, and in 
the schoolroom. 


BONDING FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

Of the desirable and economically sound 
methods of financing public projects, bonding 
is the least desirable. This is especially true of 
new school buildings in large and medium size 
cities where schoolhouse construction and re- 
placement is a continuous process requiring 
sume of money that vary little from year to year 
and can be accurately gauged. 

The folly of unnecessary bonding is made 
very clear by a concrete discussion of the local 
situation in the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 

The Grand Rapids board of education is still 
holding the bonds issued last year for construc- 
tion work. Under wartime conditions there is 
no market for them. But why bond at all for 
necessary new school buildings? It is a terribly 
costly system. 

The new charter allows the board of educa- 
tion one-half of one per cent for operating ex- 
penses and one-half of one per cent for new 
buildings or permanent improvements. So did 
the ‘old charter. The expense of operating the 
schools has always been paid direct by the tax- 
payers, minus the state primary school cash 
total each year, but after Mr. Ellis became 
mayor he insisted that no funds for school sites 
or buildings should go into the budget or be 
raised by direct taxation, but should be pro- 
vided for by bond issues, and the practice has 
been continued ever since. 

The city therefore has been selling bonds for 
school sites and buildings for years until now 
it is paying in interest on school bonds alone 
$60,000 annually or enough to pay half the cost 
of a large, modern school building. Only the 
bond holders and bond sellers are profiting by 
this system and the taxpayer is not only paying 
for the schools and sites but also paying $60,000 
a year unnecessarily. If we continue this waste- 
ful plan indefinitely we shall get into a pretty 
deep hole. 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR. 

A number of important educational projects 
have been undertaken by the government in con- 
nection with the prosecution of the war. Each 
is a remarkable undertaking that reflects the 
idealism of America, as well as its determina- 
tion to win, and is fully in keeping with the 
unselfish motives underlying our participation 
in the conflict. 

In point of time the officers’ training schools 
were the first extensive educational project. 
While strictly military in character, they have 
included many of the arts of peace which the 
men will carry back into their occupations. 

A second project has been the various forms 
of instruction offered the men in the training 
camps—from reading and writing for illiterates, 
to French, mathematics and engineering for 
men in special branches of the service. 

No less important than the work in the camps 
has been the special mechanical and trade in- 
struction for military and naval mechanicians 
for oxy-acetylene machinists, teleg- 
raphers, radio and buzzer operators, etc., etc. 
In the naval reserve, thousands of young men 
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are fitting themselves for executive positions in 
the merchant marine. 

The work of the federal board of vocational 
education must not be forgotten in establishing 
thru local authorities, schools and classes for 
men about to be called in the draft. 

The first project undertaken by the Y. M. C. 
A. proposes the establishment of a vast system 
of study by which the men in the reserve camps 
and training stations in France may most profit- 
ably spend their leisure time. Under the direc- 
tion of Supt. F. B. Spaulding of Cleveland, who 
is executive officer of a special commission, a 
vast army school system will be established in 
France. 

Another project involves the army and navy 
hospitals where soldiers and sailors are recover- 
ing from wounds or disease and where medical 
treatment is being supplemented by educational 
occupations and study calculated to be both 
curative and socially reconstructive. This work 
is under the charge of the Surgeon General’s 
Department and is being carried on in sixteen 
general hospitals. 

With the hospital occupational study is closely 
connected a new type of educational work which 
is to be open to men after they are discharged 
from the army. Under the direction of Mr. C. 
A. Prosser, director of the federal board of 
vocational education, a complete system of 
schools for the vocational re-education of dis- 
abled soldiers is to be established. 

The War Department has not overlooked the 
educational needs of the war industry towns and 
is establishing, as a distinct educational enter- 
prise, a system of common and secondary schools 
in each of the new munitions, ship building and 
army supply towns. 


A WORTHY SCHOOL PROJECT. 
School authorities who are seeking for desir- 


able forms of activity in which pupils may take 
part, will find in the new United War Work 
Campaign an opportunity such as has not been 
offered in the past. The campaign is to raise 
$170,500,000 for the benefit of the seven co- 
operating organizations which are engaged in 
providing for the comfort and welfare of Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors, and includes the Y. M. 
C. A., the K. C., the Jewish Welfare Board, the 
A. L. A., and other organizations. 

It is the purpose of the committees in charge 
of the United Campaign to ask boys to join 
what is to be known as the “Victory Boys” or- 
ganizations for the purpose of earning money 
for the campaign. The leaders believe that 
every boy can do some useful work for which a 
compensation will be given, and that this work 
can be profitably promoted thru the schools. 
Many of the present forms of home activities 
for which the schools give credit are possible 
activities in which the “Victory Boys” can par- 
take. 

The National Headquarters of the Boys’ 
“Earn and Give” Division is located at 347 
Madison Ave., New York. School authorities 
ean obtain full information by addressing the 
director. 


LONGER TERMS AND LONGER DAYS. 

All-year schools and platoon school organiza- 
tion have been seriously suggested as a means of 
overcoming the shortage in schoolroom space 
that is certain to grow more serious as the pro- 
hibition of schoolhouse construction continues. 
In fact, both these measures have been broadly 
hinted by the chairman of our War Industries 
Board in his letter to the Mayor of New York 
City. 

The longer school year based upon four terms 
of twelve weeks each, offers a solution for many 
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THE LOYAL TEACHER 


C. E. CHADSEY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich 





I believe in the sacredness of the cause for 
which we, the citizens of the United States, 
are fighting. 

I pledge myself in every way in my power to 3 
render assistance to those in authority. 

I will teach my children to love their country 
and train them to see that no sacrifice is too 
great, if by it humanity’s cause may be 
furthered. 


I will keep myself intelligently informed of the 
progress of the war and do all that I can both 
within and without the school room to extend 
intelligent conceptions of this war and the 
principles which we are defending. 


I will at all times be on my guard against dis- 
loyal propaganda and will take immediate 
steps to stop the circulation of rumors which 
in any way may be harmful. 

I will never forget that as a public school 
teacher I must be aggressively and unmistak- 
ably loyal and that as a teacher I have the op- 
portunity to accomplish more in the way of 
sustaining and improving the morale of our 
citizens than is the privilege of most Americans. 
I fully realize that my greatest duty is to be a 
true American and to inculcate in others true 
Americanism. 











of the difficulties arising from the fixed nine- 
months’ or ten months’ terms. The argument 
that it is of German origin is ridiculous and 
deserves no attention, except as its success is 
proven by practice. In American cities where 
it has been tried, its success is absolute and the 
school authorities have no thought of abandon- 
ing it. The extra cost of the all-year school is 
the chief obstacle to its general adoption. 

The part-time school day, following the lines 
of the Gary and the Cleveland experiments, in- 
creases immediately the capacity of existing 
school buildings from 25 to 33 per cent and in 
no wise reduces the educational opportunity of 
children. Its chief value, aside from the econ- 
omies in space and investment in buildings, fuel, 
janitor service, repairs, is the opportunity it 
affords for realizing some adequate measure of 
return on the shop, gymnasium, playground and 
auditorium facilities provided in recent years. 

If school boards will seriously study the op- 
portunities which have been forced upon them 
thru war-time conditions, we are certain that 
the educational gains will outweigh the losses. 
The possibilities of getting out of tradition- 
bound, conventionalized methods and plans are 
unlimited. 


CHEAP SCHOOL GOODS. 

With the present high prices of all school 
goods, it is inevitable that school boards should 
be driven to exercise the most stringent econ- 
omy in the purchase as well as use of every item 
needed for the maintenance of schools and 
schoolhouses. In fact, there is a sore temptation 
to buy the very cheapest which the market af- 
fords and to sacrifice quality entirely for the 
expedience of the moment. 


Any policy of buying for schools without due 
regard for quality will be shortly rued by school 
authorities. It is better wisdom to get along 
without things which are. beyond the buying 
ability of a school district than to accept those 
which are not useful and safe and which cause 
constant trouble. Poor construction in build- 


ings; inferior materials and finish in schoolroom 


furniture; insanitary plumbing and heating 
equipment; makeshift supplies and teaching 


materials are expensive and wasteful of public 
funds in the long run. Educationally they are 
detrimental because they obstruct the teaching 
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processes and hamper both teachers and chil- 
dren. 

Every businessman and every head of a house- 
hold knows from personal experience that it is 
unwise to buy the cheapest machinery and 
materials; and while the most costly is not al- 
ways possible or even desirable, there is a wide 
middle ground for individual preference in 
which utility and moderate cost may be com- 
bined. 

These times test good judgment and ability, 
and common sense is more necessary than ever. 
School boards and their purchasing authorities 
can show their true effectiveness by maintaining 
a sane policy in all school buying. 


WAR-TIME CHANGES. 

The war has made inroads upon education in 
wholly unexpected ways and from surprisingly 
many directions. The shortage of teachers, the - 
increased cost of teaching materials, the drop- 
ping off of high school attendance were pre- 
dicted with more or less certainty by shrewd 
observers, but many of the complications due to 
salary increases, the impossibility of erecting 
new buildings, ete., could not and were not fore- 
seen. 

In every state attempts will be made during 
the coming legislative season to enact-laws per- 
mitting changes and adjustments in the control 
of the schools to accord with war conditions. 
Much of permanent value will undoubtedly be 
offered, but much dangerous legislation is cer- 
tain to be promoted. It will be the serious duty 
of school boards to see that their interests— 
those of the children—are fully protected. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty, and vigi- 
lance is the only protection against hasty, ill- 
considered and unfair legislation. 

It is our belief that conditions which are cer- 
tain to be temporary should be dealt with as 
such and that permanerit fixed laws should be 
passed to cover only such items as are certain to 
remain a fixed economic condition and a stable 
educational fact. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

The epidemic of Spanish Influenza which is 
sweeping over the country emphasizes the short- 
comings of our public health control and. partic- 
ularly of our systems of school inspection. 
There can be no question but that more prompt 
discovery and immediate isolation of all cases 
among school children would have been a power- 
ful check on the spread of the illness and would 
have been a strong weapon at the command of 
the health authorities. 

Our systems of inspection have one fault; 
they are too casual and partake too much of 
routine. There is lacking that incisive search 
for defects that characterizes examinations {or 
insurance and for military service. The inter- 
vals between examinations are too long. Teach- 
ers and principals are not always in sympathy 
with the examinations and among school board 
members—as was the case recently in Dallas— 
there is even positive opposition. «Numerous 
other reasons might be given for the partial fail- 
ure of medical inspection. 

It is our belief that the lessons of the present 
epidemic should impress on school authorities 
the need for overhauling their medical depart- 
ments and for causing radical changes in the 
frequence and character of the general medical 
examination of children as well as the constant 
check on evidences of illness. The lack of funds 
for inspection point to steps which school boards 
can and must take to secure legislation that will 
enable the maintenance of a sufficient staff of 
physicians and nurses. 
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SCHOOL BoarD 
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DEFERRED CLASSIFICATIONS FOR 
TEACHERS? 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, has addressed to all superintend- 
ents and principals of schools, a letter explaining 
the policy of the War Department in considering 
the classification of teachers for military service. 
He writes: 

The extension of the selective draft ages, by 
recent act of Congress, renders many school offi- 
cers and teachers liable to call for military ser- 
vice. It is not the intention of the Government, 
however, to call to the colors men whose services 
are necessary to the carrying on of the country’s 
educational enterprise. The provost marshal gen- 
eral is instructing local and district boards to 
give deferred classification to men who are es- 
sential to the operation of educational institu- 
tions. Industrial advisors have been appointed to 
assist district boards in determining the validity 
of claims for deferred classification or exemption 
in order that fundamental undertakings, includ- 
ing education, may not be unduly disrupted. It 
is, of course, understood that persons not essen- 
tial to the continuance of these undertakings will 
not be given deferred classification on the ground 
of occupation. 

I advise you to scrutinize with special care the 
teaching personnel of the school or schools under 
your charge, with the view of determining which 
men teachers, superintendents or supervisors are 
indispensable. In this connection you should 
consider the possibility of reorganizing your staff, 
and also the possibility of replacing men of mili- 
tary age by others not within the limits of the 
selective draft, or by women.. The attention of 
such teachers as you decide are actually essential 
to the carrying forward of the schools should be 
called to the substance of the enclosed documents, 
in order that they may claim deferred classifica- 
tion when they fill out their questionnaires. In 
addition, the head of each school should make 
certain that the industrial advisor of the district 
board is fully informed with respect to the cases 
of all these teachers when their cases come be- 
fore the board for decision. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS TO MEET. 

The Illinois School Board Association will hold 
its annual meeting November 20-21, at Decatur. 

Supt. W. R. Curtis of Kewanee, chairman of 
the program committee of the Superintendents’ 
and Principals’ Association which meets jointly 
with the school boards, has prepared an interest- 
ing program. Special invitations have been is- 
sued to the school boards of the state to attend 
and it is believed that this meeting will be the 
best ever held. 

It is planned to have at least one joint meeting 
of the two associations, with the separate meet- 
ings devoted to the special interests of the per- 
sons in attendance. Among the subjects to be 
given prominent places on the program will be 
the provisions for larger and better support of 
the schools. 

Supt. Francis G. Blair will be the leading 
speaker at the first session and his subject will 
probably be the “Education of Adult Aliens.” 
“Legislation” will be the chief topic for discus- 
sion at the evening session, and Mr. R. H. Brown 
of Rockford, has been asked to discuss the prob- 
lem of additional revenue. At the session on 
Thurslay morning, Mr. G. W. Gayler of Canton, 
will read a paper on the “Reorganization of the 
Schools.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The New York board of education has ruled 
that English is to be the only language employed 
in public lectures in school buildings. Formerly 
lectures were given in Yiddish, German, French 
and other languages. 

The school board of Lakewood, Cleveland, O., 
has adopted a resolution recommending that high 
school girls wear simple clothes during attend- 
ance at school. It is possible that dark cloth 
skirts and white middy blouses will be substi- 
tuted for the silk and georgette blouses. 

Springfield, Mass. During the recent closing of 
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the schools because of the epidemic of influenza, 
the school board ordered all teachers to remain 
in the city. Notice of the reopening of classes 
was given only thru the daily newspapers. 


Muskegon, Mich. The school board plans a 
complete reorganization of the business depart- 
ment of the school system to include the appoint- 
ment of an assistant superintendent in charge of 
the business affairs. The new official is to have 
charge of the bookkeeping, purchase and record- 
ing of supplies, and the supervision of the office 
force. The change in organization follows a spe- 
cial study of the business department made some 
time ago by Prof, Rugg of the University of 
Chicago, and is in line with modern methods in 
the conduct of school business. 

Findlay, O. The board has taken steps to en- 
force an old rule directed against the admission 
of book agents to classrooms. The board has 
given warning that agents who attempt to get in 
touch with teachers will be driven away. 

Cleveland, O. Occupational training for feeble- 
minded children has been begun to provide a 
livelihood for these children and to supply cloth- 
ing for infants. About six hundred girls will 
receive instruction in sewing. 

The Chicago school board has taken steps to- 
ward the compilation of the school census. The 
cost will be about $60,000. 

A definite and determined campaign has been 
begun by the school patrons of Atlanta, Ga., in an 
attempt to elect to the school board the best 
qualified man in each of the five districts. Under 
the new system provided by the Georgia legisla- 
ture, the city is divided into five districts, each 
composed of two wards. The present agitation 
is directed against personal and factional politics. 

Marion, O. The board has raised the wages of 
janitors in eight-room buildings to $70 a month 
and those in ten-room buildings to $80 per month. 

Lynn, Mass. The board has substituted “pri- 
mary circle” for the name “kindergarten.” 

Boston, Mass. The board has opened eight 
schools for the correction of speech defects. Cases 
in need of special treatment are assigned to the 
nearest centers upon the order of the principal 
or teacher of the school attended. 

Dallas, Texas. The school board has decided 
negatively the question of medical inspection for 
the city schools. The board based its decision on 
the fact that no necessity existed for medical 
inspection, 

The schools of Newport, Va., have been closed 
for an indefinite period because of Spanish in- 
fluenza. 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened 
evening classes for the foreign-born, classes in 
chemistry and dietetics for nurses, drafting and 
tracing, and conservation sewing. 

New York, N. Y. District superintendents and 
principals have co-operated in working out plans 
for the relief of congestion in certain school dis- 
tricts. In working out these plans, it was pointed 
out by Dr. Ettinger that mass teaching of chil- 
dren in large assemblies should be avoided. He 
urged that an organization be adopted which 
would give the teacher control of her own class 
in the regular subjects. Out-of-room activities 
for alternate groups should have a definite value 
and should be conducted in suitable rooms. 

The scarcity of paper in Germany has made it 
necessary for the Imperial Government to pro- 
hibit the use of the well known copy books for 
school penmanship classes. Children have,.been 
asked to use old and discarded paper for pen- 
manship. Failure to obtain paper will mean the 
discontinuance of the lessons entirely. Conserva- 
tion of paper is made necessary because of its 
increasing use in the making of all kinds of 
clothing. 

New York, N. Y. The board has been com- 
pelled to appoint four hundred additional teach- 
ers for service in the elementary schools. A 
large number of vacancies exist and the princti- 
pals find it difficult to obtain a sufficient number 
of substitutes. 

Hamilton, O. The board has opened a commer- 
cial school for the training of stenographers and 
bookkeepers for the government. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Under the direction of Supt 
W. M. Davidson, the board has opened 21 night 
night schools for the education and Americaniza- 
tion of foreigners. 

Springfield, Mass. The high school has made a 
special study of the boy students who are eli- 
gible for military training corps with a view to 
adapting the course to their needs. Boys will be 
expected to take those subjects which are neces- 
sary to entrance in a Student Army Training 
School. 
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School Lands and Funds. 

Under the Georgia civil code of 1910, § 1549, 
the county board of education may fix salaries 
for all teachers, may pay teachers according to 
enrollment or attendance and, in apportionment 
of funds, may combine one or more of such meth- 
ods, if fund is fairly and reasonably apportioned. 

Board of Education of Decatur County v. Free- 
man, 96 S. E. 324, Ga. 

Schools and School Districts. 

Where the plaintiff had a contract to teach in 
a school district subsequently consolidated with 
another, the consolidated district was not liable 
for damages in the amount of contract salary on 
réfusal to permit her to teach, in view of the 
New York Education Law of 1910, § 135, continu- 
ing dissolved districts for the purpose of paying 
just debts, and section 134a, as renumbered and 
amended by the New York laws of 1913, c. 129, 
" 2, making consolidated district liable for bonded 
indebtedness of original district.—Barringer v. 
Powell, 171 N. Y. S. 291, N. Y. Sup. 

School District Government. 

Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1909, 
7{ 10920, providing that the state superintendent 
of public schools shall maintain an office at which 
he shall give his attendance “when not absent on 
public business,” the legislative interpretation 
that travel was officially necessary is implied. 
State ex rel. Lamkin v. Hackmann, 204 S. W. 
513, Mo. 

The Missouri revised statutes of 1909, ¥ 10922, 
providing that the superintendent of public 
schools shall have power to attend meetings of 
teachers and “in every way elevate the standard 
and efficiency of the instruction,” authorizes his 
attendance at educational conferences outside the 
state as part of his official duty at the expense of 
the state.—State ex rel. Lamkin v, Hackmann, 
204 S. W. 513, Mo. 

Where a plaintiff had a contract to teach school 
in a district subsequently consolidated with an- 
other, the commissioner of education had juris- 
diction, under the New York Education Law, 
9 880, subds. 4, 7, of her appeal from refusal of 
trustees of the consolidated district to recognize 
her contract as an obligation of the consolidated 
district.—Barringer v. Powell, 117 N. Y. S. 291, 
N. Y. Sup. 

School District Property. 

Where, by bond given pursuant to the Califor- 
nia statutes of 1911, p. 1422, a contractor to erect 
a schoolhouse became bound to pay for all mater- 
ials furnished for performance of work at his 
request or that of subcontractor, plaintiff, who 
furnished subcontractor with supplies, could re- 
cover of contractor for schoolhouse $70 still re- 
maining of it—Southern California Electric Co. 
v. Grant, 173 P. 760, Cal. 

A judgment against a subcontractor on a school 
building in action wherein contractor was gar- 
nished was not defense available to contractor 
in an action on a contractor’s bond by company 
which furnished labor and materials to subcon- 
tractor,—Southern California Electric Co.  v. 
Grant, 173 P. 760, Cal. 

School District Taxation. 

Where no reasonable steps had been taken to 
prevent issue and sale of negotiable bonds of 
high school district authorized by law, it is held 
that district and taxpayers were estopped to deny 
regularity of bonds, the proceeds having been 
used for improvements for benefit of all taxpay- 
ers.—Grater v. Logan County High School Dist., 
173 P. 714, Colo. 

Innocent purchasers of county high school dis- 
trict negotiable bonds are held entitled to rely 
upon recitals in bonds that all requirements pre- 
liminary to issue had been fully complied with. 
—Grater v. Logan County High School Dist., 173 
P. 714, Colo. 

A plaintiff taxpayer who took no reasonable 
steps to prevent an issue and sale of high school 
bonds, should not be permitted to question valid- 
ity for irregularity in election upon which bond 
issues were based by proceeding to enjoin collec- 
tion of taxes to pay interest on bonds.—Grater Vv. 
Logan County High School Dist., 173 P. 714, Colo. 

(Concluded on Page 48) 
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1 man removes ashes 
basement to sidewalk. 


there’s a model of Hoist to suit. 


the leading school architects 
usefulness. 





CHOOLS all over 

the country are 
reducing the time, 
work and noise of ash 
removal by installing 
the G&G Telescopic Hoist, as readily 
installed in old as in new buildings. 
not wait until you build a new schoo! 
before you give your chief engineer and 


your janitor the benefit of this Hoist. 
Whatever the requirements of your present edifice, 


G & G Hoists are being repeatedly specified by 
-evidence of G & G 


Use the G & G Telescopic Hoist 


for removing ashes from 
your School Building 
Safety of Children 


is assured by the use of the G & G Telescopic Sidewalk 
Doors with Automatic Closing and Opening De- 
vice and Spring Guard Gates. 


Do 


mutilated. 


doors lie flush. 


Write for Bulletin 100, which 
describes and pictures the 
for school 


models suitable 
buildings. 


GILLIS & GEOQGHEGAN 


Established 1866 


551 West Broadway 


Sherbrooke, Que., Canada 


New York 


No open or unguarded 
hatch with its dangers for 
children—no rigging to be 
When not in 
use, G & G Hoists telescope 
below grade level; sidewalk 





1 man removes ashes 
from basement to wagon 








(Concluded from Page 46) 
Pupils. 

Under the Arkansas acts of 1913, p. 351, 44 5, 6, 
the state board of health has power to adopt and 
promulgate a rule, requiring a certificate of suc- 
cessful or recent vaccination or immunity from 
smallpox, as a condition to attendance upon the 
schools of the state.—State v. Martin, 204 S, W. 
622, Ark. 

A rule of the state board of health of Arkansas, 
adopted and promulgated under the acts of 1913, 
p. 351, 995, 6, requiring a certificate of successful 
or recent vaccination or immunity from smallpox 
as a condition to attendance upon schools of the 
state, in no way infringes upon management of 
schools by school boards or directors.—State v. 
Martin, 204 S. W. 622, Ark. 

Every presumption is to be indulged in favor 
of the necessity of a rule promulgated by the 
state board of health, and the courts will not in- 
terfere with the acts of health authorities, unless 
it is apparent that a rule is arbitrary.—State v. 
Martin, 204 S. W. 622, Ark. 

A rule of the Arkansas State Board of Health, 
requiring a certificate of successful or recent 
vaccination or immunity from smallpox as a 
condition to attendance upon schools of the state, 
is held not unreasonable, unnecessary, and there- 
fore, void as to particular school districts, in 
view of prevalence of smallpox in the state.- 
State v. Martin, 204 S. W. 622, Ark. 


The Philadelphia board of education has sanc- 
tioned the employment of married women in the 
grades and in the high schools. Before the war 
it had been the policy of the committee on teach- 
ers not to recommend any but single persons. 

New York, N. Y. The board has prohibited the 
use of any school building for public or popular 
lectures other than English. 

The budget recently adopted by the Seattle, 
Wash., school board provides for a salary in- 
crease of $25 per month to all male teachers in 
the high schools. The women teachers have pro- 


tested this increase on the plea that it constitutes 
a discrimination against their sex and that they 
should receive a similar bonus. 
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A FLEXIBLE PROMOTION SYSTEM. 

The Committee on Promotions and Rates of 
Progress of the Oakland (Cal.) board of educa- 
tion recently made a report of its studies in this 
direction. The work created a great deal of in- 
terest among the teachers and principals and 
the results have been incorporated into a more 
flexible plan of promotion. 

The summaries which are based on the teach- 
ers’ reports are grouped under three main heads: 
Accelerated progress, normal progress, and re- 
tarded progress. Under each of these heads are 
tabulated for each grade, the number of under- 
age, normal-age, and over-age boys and girls, and 
the percentages of each classification. 

The percentages for the first summary are: 

Accelerated Progress. 


Boys Girls 
7.21% 1. Under-age 9.48 % 
6.81% 2. Over-age 10.28 % 
6,28 % 3. Normal-age 8.14% 

Normal Progress. 
53 % Under-age 92% 

13.22% Over-age 11.22% 
6.94% Normal-age 5.07 % 


Retarded Progress. 
0 Under-age 0 
7.74% Over-age 5.47 % 
04% Normal-age AT% 
The percentages for the second summary are: 
Accelerated Progress. 


9.37% Under-age 10.56% 
5.41% Over-age 7.39% 
5.71% Normal-age 6.73% 


Normal Progress. 


3.30% Under-age 3.30 % 

9.08% Over-age 6.86 % 

7.53 % Normal-age 7.80% 
Retarded Progress. 

0. Under-age 13% 

7.53% Over-age 5.28% 

1.45% Normal-age 1.71% 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The State Board of Education of California has 
requested that the high schools prepare intensive 
courses of study, particularly in mathematics, in 
order that male students may complete their col- 
lege preparatory training in three and one-half 
years instead of four. The reduction in time is 
intended to meet the plans of the government for 
the induction of officer material into the students’ 
training corps. 

Supt. D. A. Grout of Portland, Ore., has pre- 
sented to his principals for approval, a uniform 
standard marking system. The system replaces 
the unsatisfactory memory method and takes into 
consideration the facts of quickness, accuracy 
and retentiveness. “Type” students are selected 
in each class as models for judging the work of 
other children. 

Supt. Milton C. Potter of Milwaukee has recom- 
mended that a three-term school year of nine 
months be adopted for the coming year. The 
plan seeks to concentrate the work into nine 
months and at the same time to adapt the high 
school courses to the proposed extension of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. Under the plan 
one new class would be inducted into the schools 
four times during the year and advanced classes 
would be graduated three times, during March, 
June and December. 

The State Board of Education of California 
plans to submit to the state legislature a consti- 
tutional amendment providing for a complete 
reorganization of the state school system and for 
the selection of state educational experts by ap- 
pointment instead of election. The amendment 
calls for changes on seven educational policies as 
follows: 

1. Compulsory continuation education in cities 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





The government restriction applies on 


NEW TEXT BOOKS 


The war order cutting the production of text 


books in half applies only to newly published 
books, we are now advised, so the situation is not 
SO serious as it appeared, but 


THE FACT REMAINS 


that your school books need protection now more than ever, and 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will give them that protection. 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








and towns for all children between 14 and 18 
years. 

2. One state school system to include all edu- 
cational institutions supported in whole or in 
part by the state. 

3. <A state board of seven members, to be ap- 
pointed by the governor for terms of seven years 
each, Such members are to retire from offiee in 
rotation. 

4. The state superintendent of schools to be 
appointed by the state board, and all state ex- 
perts by the board upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent. 

5. Certification of teachers 
control of the board. 

6. County boards to consist of five members, 
to be elected at large in the counties outside the 
cities. The terms are to be five years with re- 
tirement in rotation. 

7. The county superintendent to be appointed 
by the county board and the tenure to be four 
years. 

Beginning September 24th, the high school at 
Biddeford, Me., opened its sessions at 7:45 and 
closed at 12:05. The change has been welcome to 
the students who are given an opportunity of 
doing patriotic service or engaging in employ- 
ment where there is a shortage of labor. 

Newspapers occasionally are faced with the 
problem of obtaining news matter to supplement 
a lack of material on quiet days. The Oskaloosa 
(Ia.) Daily Herald publishes on Mondays, as a 
supplement to the regular daily, a section called 
The “O.” This section is prepared and edited by 
the high school students and is devoted to activi- 
ties of the school, including courses of studies, 
recreational news and miscellaneous items of in- 
terest to students and school patrons. 

Supt. F. E. Downes, of Harrisburg, Pa,, in Sep- 
tember, announced the changes and readjust- 
ments to be incorporated in the schools during 
the coming year. Among these are a course 
in Americanization, broader and more enthusias- 
tic war work, conservation in fuel and paper 
as a practical duty, and discontinuance of leaves 
of absence to teachers for entering remunerative 
forms of employment. 

Mr. Downes, in his communication, points to 


to be under the 


the following measures as evidences of progress 
during the past school year: The beginning of 
the erection of two junior high schools; the erec- 
tion of an open air school; organization of Junior 
Red Cross; inauguration of school lunch; reor- 
ganization of the plan of administration and 
supervision; reconstruction and modernization of 
the rules of the board; salary adjustment of 
teachers and the use of standard tests in pen- 
manship and arithmetic. 

The State Board of Education of New Jersey 
has adopted a rule outlining the specific duties of 
supervising principals in the schools. The rule 
reads: 

“Tt shall be the duty of a supervising principal 
to visit the schools under his control, to super- 
vise instruction in the classrooms of the schools, 
to consult and. advise with the teachers in meth- 
ods of instruction and procedure so that the best 
results may be obtained by the pupils. He shall 
advise as to discipline, preparation of lessons, 
recitations, times and periods of classroom work, 
intermissions, examinations, and all other mat- 
ters directly related to instruction in the schools. 
It shall also be his duty to select and prepare for 
the district clerks lists of textbooks and school 
supplies but it is not the duty of the supervising 
principal to purchase or distribute such text- 
books and supplies. He shall further ascertain 
and report if teachers are properly certificated, 


make monthly reports on the schools in his 
charge to his board of education and to the 
county superintendent and report to the Com- 


missioner of Education and State Board of Edu- 
cation when so desired.” 

Providence, R. I. Evening Classes have been 
opened in thirteen schoolhouses for a term of 
twenty weeks. 

Cleveland, O. High school boys’ classes are to 
be speeded up to permit graduation in January 
of those who are eligible for military service. 
Courses are to be reorganized to meet war con- 
ditions. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 


TENDENTS. 


Miss Jennie Burkes, Principal of the West View 
School at Knoxville, Tenn., has been appointed 





assistant regional director of school war gardens 
for the district embracing Alabama, Mississippi 
and Georgia. Miss Burkes will have her head- 
quarters at Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. H. O. Hutchinson of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been. appointed Supervisor of Junior High 
Schools for the state of Vermont. Mr. Hutchin- 
son succeeds Mr. Clyde Hill who had occupied the 
office since its creation. 

Mr. E. E. Knight of Sutton, W. Va., has been 
appointed assistant state superintendent to suc- 
ceed J. H. Thorton who has entered the military 
service. 

Mr. R. W. Kirk of Tillamook, Ore., has taken 
up the duties of superintendent of schools at 
Oregon City. 

Supt. G. Vernon Bennett of Pomona, California, 
has been re-elected for four years, and his salary 
increased to $3,500. Mr. Bennett will again have 
charge of the Evening school which in the past 
has reached an enrollment of 1,200—or 20 per 
cent of the adult population of the city. 

Mr. D. B. Waldo of the Kalamazoo, Mich., State 
Normal School, and J. A. C, Chandler, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Richmond, Va., have been ap- 
pointed representatives of the N. E. A. 

J. C. Mitchell, who for seven years was prin- 
cipal of the Central High School at Winchester, 
Tenn., and for three years Superintendent of City 
Schools of the same town, has been elected Super- 
intendent of City Schools of Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
and has entered upon his duties. His term of 
contract is for three years. One of his first duties 
is to reorganize the school system of the town. 
A modern high school building is nearing com- 
pletion,- which cost $75,000, and a negro gradé 
building has just been finished at a cost of $20,- 
000. These are being equipped with modern fur- 
niture and apparatus. 

Mr. Wilford E. Talbert, director of the Bureau 
of Educational Investigation, San Francisco, Cal., 
has been appointed research assistant to Prof. G. 
M. Whipple, who has charge of the Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. Until a year ago Mr. 
Talbert was director of reference and research 
for the public schools of Oakland, Cal., where he 
organized the research work in July, 1914. 
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The Ideal Light for Schools 


HE Four-In-One is the ideal light for schools. 

It throws the light down on the work where it 
belongs, instead of in the eyes where it doesn’t belong. 
Its soft, perfectly diffused light is totally free from 
glare. Its light source is the Mazda “C’”’ lamp, the most 
economical light known. 


If you plan. installing modern fixtures, our lighting 
experts, who will give individual study to your particu- 
lar needs, are at your service. 
whether your present lighting is sufficient in both quan- 
tity and quality, and whether it is properly toned and 
correctly distributed. 
recommendations as to just what changes should be 
made in order to relieve eye strain which results from 
incorrect lighting and causes defective eyes. 


Send for our booklet showing the various styles of 
the Four-In-One Light and describing its principle in 


L. PLAUT & COMPANY 
432 East 23rd Street 


They will determine 


You can rely absolutely on their 


New York 
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FIGHTING THE INFLUENZA. 

School authorities are a unit in the belief that 
the schools as an important social and civic 
agency have a serious duty to perform in fighting 
the present epidemic of Spanish influenza. And 
it is quite evident that careful medical inspec- 
tion, thoro sanitation and rigid exclusion of all 
children who show signs of the disease are suf- 
ficient. The schools must serve as a means of 
disseminating knowledge about the disease so 
that all children and thru the children all fami- 
lies, may take the necessary precautions against 
this disease. 

An example of a prompt and effective campaign 
for fighting the influenza is the action taken by 
Supt. L. L. Caldwell of Monmouth, Ill. At the 
first serious signs of the disease in the local com- 
munity he sent out a group of bulletins consist- 
ing of (a) a complete explanation of the disease 
by Dr, W. A. Evans; (b) a letter to teachers ex- 
plaining steps to be taken for the safeguarding 
of their own and the children’s health; (c) a 
letter to all pupils outlining a way to keep well 
and to avoid the disease; (d) pertinent health 
lessons. 

In the article which Mr. Caldwell reproduced 
from the Chicago Tribune, Dr. Evans writes: 

Causes and Cures. 

The present influenza is nothing but grip. Now 
known as Spanish influenza, it was called Rus- 
sian influenza in 1891. 

It seems reasonably certain that it is caused 


by Pfeiffer’s bacillus, the cause of the grip epi-- 


demic in 1891. 

The average person stands an even chance of 
escaping the disease. A person can improve this 
chance of escape materially by— 

Keeping away from people with colds. 

Keeping out of crowds. 

Avoiding illy ventilated places. 

Keeping warm. 


Changing wet socks, shoes, or clothes 
promptly. 

Avoiding undue fatigue. 

By following the above rules the average per- 
son should increase his chance of escape from 1 


to 1 to at least 3 to 1. 


from 


Precautions to Take. 

The person who finds himself taking cold had 
better proceed on the theory that he is “taking 
influenza.” There is no way of telling by clinical 
or laboratory examination whether a cold is an 
ordinary cold or a mild influenza. The wise 
plan for such a person to follow is— 

Go to bed in a well ventilated room. 

Keep warm. 

Send for a physician. 

If no physician is available keep aches within 
bounds by salicylates or aspirin. 

Use hot foot baths. 

Use hot general baths. 

Do not permit constipation to continue. 

The less medicine taken the better. 

Do not take Dover’s powders or strong nose 
medicines unless advised to do so by a physician. 

When sneezing or coughing cover the face with 
a mask or a handkerchief. Soiled masks or hand- 
kerchiefs should be sterilized by boiling. 

The value of fresh air thru open windows can- 
not be overemphasized. 

When crowding is unavoidable, as in street 
cars, care should be taken to keep the face so 
turned as not to inhale directly the air breathed 
out by another person. 


Will Sweep Country. 

Influenza will sweep over the country as it did 
in 1891 and as it has always done. We cannot 
escape it, but we can spread the cases over sev- 
eral weeks instead of having them all lump to- 
gether as they usually come when the epidemic 
attacks men in barracks. If the epidemics can 
be spread out to a moderate extent our hospitals, 
nurses and physicians can handle the situation. 
If the public will heed the above rules the dis- 
ease will spread slowly. 

The United States Public Health Service has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “Spanish Influenza,” 
“Three-day Fever,” “The Flue.” This may be 


Sur- 
Ser- 


writing to the 
Health 


obtained free of charge by 
geon-General, United States Public 
vice, Washington, D. C. 

I quote some extracts therefrom: 

“How ean Spanish influenza be recognized? 

“In most cases a person taken sick with influ- 
enza feels rather sick suddenly. He feels weak, 
has pains in the eyes, ears, head or back and 
may be sore all over. Many patients feel dizzy, 
some vomit. Most of the patients complain of 
feeling chilly, and with this comes a fever in 
which the temperature rises to 100 to 104, In 
most cases the pulse remains comparatively slow. 

“In appearance one is struck by the fact that 
the patient looks sick. His eyes and the inner 
side of his eyelids may be slightly ‘bloodshot’ or 
‘congested’ as the doctors say. There may be a 
running from the nose or there may be some 
cough. These signs of a cold may not be marked, 
nevertheless, the patient looks and feels very 
sick. 

“What is the cause of the disease? 
die of it? 

“Ordinarily, the fever lasts from three to four 
days and the patient recovers. But while the 
proportion of deaths in the present epidemic has 
generally been low, in some places the outbreak 
has been severe and deaths have been numerous. 
When deaths occurs, it is usually the result of 
a complication.” 

Don’t Become Frightened. 

If a person contracts the disease, he need not 
become panicky. 

If he has a mild case the chance is about 200 
to 1 that he will not die from it. A disease that 
kills less than 1-200th of those it attacks is not 
one to get in a funk about. 

The greatest immediate danger is pneumonia. 
The danger of pneumonia is not past until the 
temperature has been normal for three days. 
While pneumonia is the greatest immediate dan- 
ger the disease is hard on the old and those with 
crippled hearts, crippled kidneys, or other crip- 
pled organs. The experience of 1891 indicates 
that people in this group will not be out of the 
woods until spring at the earliest. 

In his letter of instructions to teachers Mr. 
Caldwellecalled especial attention to the need of 
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DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 





generation. 


as more and important. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





Millions of our youth are today receiving splendid 
training in habits of order and carefulness. 
sal military training sets new standards for the rising 


This spirit should be reflected in the schools. 
place for everything, and everything in its place,” is a 
good rule in civil as well as military life. 
place for each pupil’s hat, coat and other belongings 
is in a Durand Steel Locker. 


Clean, sanitary, staunch and fireproof, Durand 
Steel Lockers in their orderly ranks inspire in pupils 
the sense of discipline which is coming to be regarded 


Send for catalog of Durand Steel Lockers for Gymnasium, 
Schoolroom and Coatroom; or for catalog of Durand 
Steel Bins for Library and School purposes. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


Univer- 


“-_ 


And the 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 











controlling temperature at 68 to 70 degrees and 
of keeping the air fresh and clean by frequent 
opening of windows. The teachers were asked to 
insist on the use of clean handkerchiefs, to pre- 
vent unguarded sneezing and coughing, and to 
prohibit expectoration. 

A “keep well” campaign has been organized in 
schools with specific daily instruction. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

Dr. L. W. Childs, acting medical director of 
the schools of Cleveland, O., has concentrated his 
attention on fresh air methods for the prevention 
of Spanish influenza in the schools, Dr. Childs 
urges teachers to give special attention to venti- 
lation in classrooms. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has opened gymnas- 
ium classes in twenty schools for the benefit of 
the public. The classes are held in the late after- 
noon and evening and seek to provide wholesome 
exercise for those who are in need of it. 

An open-window school has been established at 
the Casco School, Portland, Ore., for children 
afflicted with incipient tuberculosis. The school 
has accommodations for twenty pupils compris- 
ing both boys and girls. 

The epidemic of Spanish influenza which has 
been prevalent in the eastern and middle western 
states during the past few months has made it 
necessary to adopt strict health regulations. 
Among the cities which have ordered the closing 
of schools and other public buildings are Lowell, 
Mass., Springfield, Mass., Leominster, Mass., Cam- 
den, N. J., Manchester, N. H., Portland, Me., Bos- 
ton, Mass., New Bedford, Mass., Somerville and 
Cambridge, Mass. In Worcester, Mass., it has 
been ordered that slow fires be kept burning on 
days when the school buildings are damp or cold, 
Haverhill, Mass., has prohibited school children 
from attending motion picture houses or other 
public meetings. 

Washington, D. C., has barred three thousand 
teachers and school children because of suspected 
symptoms of Spanish influenza. 

The high school building at Marblehead, Mass., 
Was taken over during the month of October by 
the board of health as a hospital. It was used to 


house patients suffering from Spanish influenza. 

The schools of Orange, Tex., Houston, Tex., 
Norristown, Pa., Atlantic City, N. J., Lewistown, 
Pa., and Evanston, IIll., have been closed for in- 
definite periods because of Spanish influenza. 

Supt. Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit, Mich., has 
issued instructions to the principals and teachers 
that all children showing symptoms of influenza 
must be excluded immediately. The order has 
been issued as a precautionary measure, 


Boston, Mass. School teachers, as well as other 
women were asked by the Committee on Public 
Safety to lend their assistance as attendants for 
influenza patients during the recent epidemic. 
A number of the teachers responded to the re- 
quest in recognition of the fact that the schools 
might be closed indefinitely and that there is need 
for nurses, nurses’ aids and women who can act 
under instructions. 

The following schools have been ordered closed 
because of the influenza epidemic: Mansfield, 
Mass., Plymouth, Mass., Avon, Mass., Whitman, 
Mass., Abington, Mass., Randolph, Mass., Bel- 
mont, Mass., Cambridge, Mass., Greenfield, Mass., 
Groveland, Mass., Palmer, Mass., Providence, R. 
I., Taunton, Mass., Uxbridge, Mass., Fall River, 
Mass., North Attleboro, Mass., Pawtucket, R. L., 
Woburn, Mass., Hopedale, Mass., Medford, Mass., 
Huntington, Mass., Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Supt. John P. Garber of Philadelphia, in a 
communication to the board, recently called at- 
tention to a.notice received from the Commission 
of Education to the effect that the Provost Mar- 
shal General has instructed local and district 
draft boards to give deferred classification to 
men who are essential in the operation of educa- 
tional institutions in order that fundamental 
undertakings may not be disrupted. 

In view of the order from Washington and also 
the fact that the board faces a serious loss of 
male teachers, it has been decided to request ex- 
emption from the draft for executive and admin- 
istrative officers, supervising principals, physical 
training, vocational and science teachers, medical 
inspectors, engineers and grade instructors. The 
number of male teachers of draft age is estimated 


at 155. Mr. John Wanamaker dissented from the 
view of the members of the board. 


New York, N. Y. To meet the present shortage 
of teachers and a possible loss thru the opera- 
tion of the next draft call, the board of educa- 
tion is considering the elimination of the rule 
against employment of married women teachers. 
The board is withholding definite action pending 
decisions on exemption of male teachers. 

The school board of Columbus, O., is asking the 
voters for an extra tax levy of 1.25 mills to per- 
mit of the raising of teachers’ salaries by $250 
a year. Under a new schedule adopted recently, 
the board must have about $175,000 additional to 
cover these increases. The board has given warn- 
ing that failure to obtain the increased levy will 
compel the closing of the schools next fall. 

Supt. Harvey S. Gruver of Worcester, Mass., 
has made a formal request of the local draft 
board for deferred classification of all teachers. 

Memphis, Tenn. The striking teachers who 
have refused to return except at increased salar- 
ies have been given the choice of returning, or of 
having their names removed from the school 
payroll. A reorganization of the teaching staff 
is planned to take care of all the schools. 

Palestine, Tex. Grade teachers have been given 
increases of $10 per month, The schools have a 
shortage of teachers and consequently additional 
work has been assumed by some of the in- 
structors. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Substitute teachers have been 
raised from $2 to $3 per day. The increases have 
been made necessary because of the low wage 
and the shortage of substitutes. 

The Milwaukee Board of School Directors has 
adopted the following salary schedule for teach- 
ers and principals employed in evening classes in 
elementary and high schools and social centers. 

Principals—Based on the average monthly 
evening attendance: 


gry a $3.50 per session 
201-250 inclusive .............. 4.00 per session 
251-300 inclusive .............+. 4.50 per session 
301-360 Inclusive .......sccceee 5.00 per session 
351-400 inclusive .............. 5.50 per session 
Se OE GHEE: 00.0 8 600 6s Kecdeeseen 6.00 per session 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICIAL AWARD BANNER 





When you see this trade- 
mark you can always de- 
pend upon superior quality. 








HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 


AMERICAN: 


The Old Faithful” Crayons 


Old Faithful 


AMERICAN: CRAYON: 


ESTABLISHED onthe) 
SANDUSKY -* OHIC 
WALTHAM MASS 
MA DE IN © Ss 





QUATi Ty" CRavons 





SAN DIEGO 
OFFICIAL AWARD BANNER 





Different numbers on the 
packages distinguish the 
different kinds of crayons. 











Saturday afternoon entertain- 
ments and Saturday evening 


ED, fe 54s 4.040. d0p ness 4.00 per session 

Teachers—Afternoons: 
re ee ee es ek tebe bie aceneces $1.50 
es eee eg emaeeeecee 3 oe 
i Pee Cee el Cece e cee esessseee 1.00 
RE ES 75 
er De a gees eee © 50 
hl Dine a gn a 25 

Evenings: 
ee $3.00 
cease une estnevecs 2.50 
te ge EE Se 2.00 
ee ee kad ed cacceccces 1.50 
ge EE 1.00 
eee k ee ease cacodheeeee 50 


Evening High Schools: Class A, except teach- 
ers of sewing, millinery, cooking, gymnasium, 
manual training, penmanship, spelling, shorthand 
and typewriting, who are not regular day high 
school teachers. 

Teachers of 1 period (academic)—Class C. 

Office Assistant (High School)—Class D. 

Janitors will be paid according to the following 
schedule: $0.75 for attendance at afternoon ses- 
sions; $1.00 for attendance at evening sessions; 
in addition, $0.50 per day including evening for 
each Class A room, $0.20 per Class B room, and 
$0.10 for Class C room. Class A rooms include 
assembly halls, gymnasiums, swimming tank and 
rooms from which seats must be removed, chairs 
brought in and the room again arranged for 
school work. Class B, all rooms not included in 
A or C, and where corridors are used, the mov- 
ing back and forth of tables and chairs. After- 
noon and evening entertainments, $2.50, plus 
$0.25 for each one hundred chairs to be moved 
into the hall. 

Twenty-five hundred teachers in the St. Louis 
schools have petitioned the board of education for 
an increase of 25 per cent in their salaries. They 
maintain that the janitors receive higher pay and 
argue that the present increased cost of living 
makes it impossible for them to maintain them- 
selves. They point to the fact that the executive 
officers of the school system have received consid- 
erable pay increments. It will cost the board 


approximately $631,750 to grant the petition. The 
prospect of closing saloons in the city compli- 
cates the problem, because of the loss of $25,000 
in taxes from this source. 

Galesburg, Ill. An annual bonus of $50 has 
been granted to the teachers in lieu of monthly 
increases, The bonuses will be paid at the close 
of the school year. 

St. Louis, Mo. The teachers of the high and 
grade schools have asked the board for increases 
of 25 per cent. About 2,500 teachers are affected. 

The teachers of Fall River, Mass., have peti- 
tioned the school board to grant all teachers an 
immediate flat increase of $200 per year. The 
board has also been asked to fix the maximum 
pay at $1,200, effective September, 1919. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board has included in 
its budget provisions for inercases of $100 in th 
salaries of teachers. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute at Peoria, IIL, 
opened the fall term with a Students’ Army 
Training Corps of 150 men. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at Bos- 
ton, has provided a ten weeks’ course in naval 
architecture for college trained engineers and 
architects who desire to enter the government 
service. The students graduated from this course 
are to be used in the design and construction of 
ships for the United States Merchant Fleet. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. War activities have taken 
the form of a Students’ Army Training Corps at 
the Junior High and a gas engine class at Cen- 
tral High. 

Chicago, Ill. The War Department has re- 
newed its contract with the school board for con- 
tinuing the two army mechanics schools at South 
Division High School and at the Brenan School. 
The students are enlisted men and the schools are 
recognized military units. 

Boston, Mass. The board plans an extension of 
the “study of Boston” course in the form of defi- 
nite instruction in war activities. It is planned 
to institute class visits to Liberty Mall, to require 
the drawing of maps and talks on each war ser- 
vice agency conducted there. Brief talks by rep- 
resentative men and women are to be given on 


the work of the Red Cross, the war camp com- 
munity service, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boys’ 
Scouts, Girls’ Scouts and other agencies. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has entered 
into a contract with the War Department for the 
housing and feeding of 175 students in the Army 
Training Corps at Central High Junior College. 

The Government has begun a movement for the 
saving of paper materials in order that the chem- 
ical substances which go into the making of 
paper may be reserved for war purposes. It is 
proposed that children in the schoals revive the 
use of slates in place of the usual pencil and 
paper. The slate has been in disuse for a number 
of years because of sanitary objections. 

Washington, D. C. Arrangements have been 
made for early graduation of students who enter 
upon military training courses thru the establish- 
ment of a longer school day, added subjects and 
the employment of special teachers. It is planned 
to have three graduations, the first group which 
ordinarily finish in February to complete their 
work in December; those graduating in June are 
to finish in March, and those who would other- 
wise graduate in February, 1920, can prepare for 
completion of their course in June. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Aurora, Ill. Evening schools for the east side 
will be conducted at three buildings during the 
coming winter. 

Cleveland, O., has prepared to welcome a stu- 
dent body of 10,000 for the night school term. 
Classes have been formed in Americanization, 
citizenship and part-time instruction. Courses 
are offered for elementary and high school stu- 
dents and comprise both academic and industrial 
arts subjects. 

The school board of Springfield, Ill, plans to 
offer evening courses in business, industrial, high 
school and Americanization subjects. 

Joliet, Ill. War activities are being empha- 
sized. in the evening schools. Courses include 
French, wireless telegraphy and business Eng- 
lish for those preparing td take up war work. 

Little Falls, N. Y. The board has opened an 
evening school in the Jefferson building. 
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Deering High School, Portland, Maine 


Musics Message 


Our boys and girls are as appreciative of the message 
Music brings to them as they are of the story, the poem, 
the novel, or the play. Standard musical selections 
are compositions which express in tones thoughts about 
things imaginative or real. The music may represent 
the dancing of fairies, the rippling of waters, the sighing 
of the wind, the patter of rain, or the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, all of which may be found on Columbia 
Records. 





Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 


in music, the comple- 
ment of their inner and outer experiences. 


Educational Department 


‘*Music Moods,’’ a basis for Music Appreciation, is a 
twenty-four page bulletin that gives to the teacher, or 
the parent, the means of bringing music to children so 
that they find in it a symbolism related to their own 
fund of stories and general experiences. Music may be 
made to touch every activity of child life in such a way 
that gradually it becomes as intelligible and full of 
meaning to children as is spoken language. The method 
stimulates interest chiefly through mood, and the appeal 
is through the imagination. 


Columbia School Grafonola 


and Columbia Educational Records bring to boys 
and girls the opportunity to develop to the fullest 
extent the power to hear, 


Music Moods Bulletin and other Columbia Edu- Gre 
cational Literature, as shown in the coupon, will 
be sent to you free of charge. Cut the coupon, 
fill in name and address, and mail to 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO., 
Educational Department, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 
Please send the following literature : 
(Check subject desired) 
School Grafonola Catalog ( 
Music Appreciation Records [J 
**Music Moods” Bulletin 0 


Columbia Graphophone Company —»«... 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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THE STRAYER-ENGELHARDT 
RECORD CARD SERIES 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





Purchased by the Government for 
use in schools in industrial centres 





Can you give the Government Agent from one 
card the record of the boy who left school two 
years ago? 


Have you a record of the result of the recom- 
mendation of your Health Officer ? 


Is your school census on a Permanent Census 
Card? 


Install a Record System and protect 
the children in your schools. Im- 
prove your present system without 
transcribing by using cards which 
meet every requirement of the 
N. E. A. and provide for additional 
necessary information. 


Dept. of School Accounting 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc. 


FRED. A. WILLIAMS, Treas. Albany, N. Y. 




















onvenience- 


In order to save the time, trouble and 
cost of counting, sorting and distributing 
towels —to avoid the loss of towels go- 
ing to the laundry you should provide— 


ONLIWON ‘owers 


TOWELS 


Not only are they much more convenient 
than cloth towels, but they are much less ex- 
pensive and— 


They provide every student with his own 
clean, sanitary, individual towel— a towel no 
one uses but himself—one that is just as 
pleasing to use and much more satisfactory 
than the old fashioned, germ-carrying cloth 
towel, used by everybody. 


A. P.W.PAPER CO. 


1285 Broadway, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of ONLIWON PAPER TOWELS, TOWEL CABINETS and ONLIWON HYGIENE 
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OBrien's 


Where Liquid Velvet is Used 


Following are just a few of the schools and colleges 
recently furnished with Liquid Velvet: 

Eastern High School—Baltimore, Md. 

Lincoln High School—Lincoln, IIl. 

State University—Norman, Okla. 

Purdue University—Lafayette, Ind. 

High School—Rochester, Minn. 

49th Street School—Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mary Baldwin Seminary—Staunton, Va. 

High School—Holstein, Iowa. 


These and many other schools and colleges have found 
by actual experience that Liquid Velvet is the best 
finish for walls and ceilings. Liquid Velvet is a flat, 
oil base enamel. It reflects light without glare. It lasts 
for years, for it may be washed whenever necessary. 


Liquid Velvet is made in a variety of attractive tints. 


Write for booklets on Liquid Velvet 
and other O’Brien products partic- 
ularly adapted for use in schools. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. 
1310 Washington Ave. South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 
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The LIBERTY BELL and 


the SCHOOL BELL 


Both ring out 
in clear soft tones, 
with a message 
that is known and 
understood by all 
who hear. 


Make your 
School Bell one 
that has pleasant, 
inviting tones. 
Each time it is 
rung, if its tones 
are pleasing, it will be a constant reminder of the 
good work your School Board is doing. 





FOOTE School Bells can be readily heard from 
a great distance. Tones are rich and pleasing. 
Made in artistic designs. Simple, practical mount- 
ings, and adjustable springs. 


Write for descriptive literature. 





J. B. FOOTE FOUNDRY CO. 


Fredericktown, Ohio 





U. S. A. 
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The Underwood Typewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made 


The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDERWOOD 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 
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Sil NNO 
REVISED SCHOOL BUILDING REGULA- 
TIONS. 


Rules of the Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion Relating to School Buildings. 

As the result of three years of active use, the 
school building code of the state of Minnesota 
has been revised and reissued by Mr. S. A. Chall- 
man, State Commissioner of School Buildings. 
The changes in ne way reduce the standards set 
for the design and construction of schoolhouses, 
but are entirely directed toward extending the 
provisions of the original code and are intended 
to strengthen and to adjust the code to present 
conditions and standards. 

Methods of Construction. 

The amended code recognizes three methods of 
construction, (a) frame, (b) non-fireproof of the 
ordinary type and of the mill type, and (c) fire- 
proof construction. The revision accepts the 
classification as adopted by the National Board 
of Underwriters and the definition of these clas- 
sifications as ruled upon by the board. The 
former code simply set a standard for each of 
the three types of construction but did not in- 
clude the specific details which have been grad- 
ually worked out by the underwriters. 

The code, as amended, also prohibits the erec- 
tion of frame buildings which are more than two 
stories high and the enlargement of existing 
frame structures without the introduction of a 
standard fire wall. 


Provisions for Industrial Education. 
Rapid growth of industrial and agricultural 
Classes is reflected in the requirements of the 


code under the heading of consolidated schools. 
The code declares that “buildings may be of any 
type or size, depending upon local conditions, but 
it is essential that provision be made not only 
for regular classes but also for classes in indus- 
trial subjects. In addition thereto each school 
must provide a library, a principal’s office, and a 
general assembly room. Whenever conditions 
make it possible, a gymnasium and a room for 
the rural school nurse shall also be included. 
The law recognizes two classes of consolidated 
schools known as classes “A” and “B.” 

“Class A schools shall employ at least two 
teachers and the building shall contain: 


“1. Not less than two standard schoolrooms 
with adjoining coat rooms as defined in sections 
18-24. 

“2. A library and principal’s office combined in 
one room as defined in section 29. 

“3. A manual training room with a floor area 
of not less than three hundred sixty (360) square 
feet. 

“4. A room for home training with a floor 
area of not less than three hundred sixty (360) 
square feet. 

“5. A general assembly room, in addition to 
other rooms, or made available by combining the 
two schoolrooms. 

“Class B schools shall have at least four teach- 
ers and the building shall contain: 

“1. Not less than two standard schoolrooms, 
one large study room with an adjoining recita- 
tion room and four coat rooms as defined in sec- 
tions 18-25. 

“2. <A principal’s office. 

“3. A library designed to serve the community 
as well as the school, as defined in section 29. 

“4. An agricultural laboratory with a floor 
area of not less than two hundred (200) square 
feet. 

“5. A manual training room with a floor area 
of not less than two hundred (200) square feet. 

“6. A room for home training of not less than 
five hundred sixty (560) square feet, 

“7, A general assembly room, in addition to 
other rooms, or made available by combining two 
or more rooms. 


“The equipment of such schools shall consist 
of: 

“1. A heating system for the entire building. 

“2. A fan system of ventilation for Class ‘A’ 
schools, and either a fan or gravity system for 
Class ‘B’. 

“3. A water pressure system. 

“4. At least one bubbling drinking fountain 
on each floor on which schoolrooms are located. 
One fountain shall be required for each eighty 
(80) pupils on a floor. 

“5. Lavatories, flush toilets, and a sewage dis- 
posal system or sewer connection.” 

Industrial Departments in High Schools. 

The same trend toward vocational education is 
reflected in the new paragraphs relating to the 
industrial departments of high schools. The code 
which was formerly silent on this subject now 
provides in detail as follows: 

“Sec. 27. Industrial Departments. All schools 
offering high school courses in industrial subjects 
shall provide suitable rooms for school purposes. 
The floor area for each department shall be not 
less than one thousand (1,000) square feet ex- 
cept in small consolidated schools outlined in 
section 15, the ceiling height not less than twelve 
(12) feet, the glass area one-fifth of the floor area, 
and the ventilation on a basis of not less than 
thirty (30) cubic feet per pupil. The minimum 
requirements for each department shall be as 
follows: 

“For agriculture—A recitation room, a labora- 
tory and a storage room. 

“For manual training—A bench room and a 
mechanical drawing room, 

“For home training—aA kitchen, a dining room, 
and a sewing room. 

“For commercial training—One room for type 
writing and one large room for stenography, pen- 
manship, bookkeeping, and other commercial sub- 
jects, dimensioned so as to afford an economical 
arrangement for desks 36 by 24 inches. 

“Rooms for each department shall adjoin each 
other, and a partial glass partition separate the 
recitation room from the agricultural laboratory, 
the bench room from the mechanical drawing 
room, the typewriting room from the bookkeep- 
ing room. The object of such partial glass parti- 
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will stand up to hard use. 


down or curl up in use; Noiseless 


and of poorer construction. 


100 per cent more efficiency in the back. 
the attachment of the felts to the back. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., : 


<> 





COSTELLO DOUBLE-SEWED 
BLACKBOARD ERASER 


ALL FELT—-DOUBLE SEWED— REINFORCED BACK 


PATENTED 


PY THE ONLY DOUBLE-SEWED, REINFORCED BACK ERASER 


The high grade erasing felts are double-sewed to the back with two rows 
of stitches to each eraser felt, firmly fixing them so that they cannot be 
pulled off. A reinforcing back is then applied, making a rigid eraser that 


Three points of superiority will be noticed: Durability—will not break 
made entirely of high grade eraser 
felt; Inexpensive—will last much longer than erasers made of cheap felt 


150 per cent more efficiency in 


Price is no higher than erasers of less desirable material and workmanship, 


Our circular matter tells all about them. 
Send for a sample and descriptive circular today. 


Chicago Heights, III. 


Ask your nearest dealer for ‘‘W-C 
Time Tested’’ School Supplies 
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The perfect, 
durable 
Eraser, 
made of 
excellent 

felt of 
superior 
workmanship 


and finish 





the future. 


Equipment. 


New York 











SPECIFY ELECTRIC 
: Cooking Equipment . 


Modern methods of teaching cooking include a well equipped 
Domestic Science Department. 


In planning your new department or the remodeling of your present 
one, specify Ele-tric Cooking Equipment, as it is the modern, efficient, 
sanitary and safe method of supplying heat for cooking purposes. 


Hughes Electric Hotplates, Portable Ovens and Ranges make the 
students eager for class time—a simple turn of a switch giving in- 
stantly controlled heat without flame, fumes or dirt. 


An installation of our Electric Cooking Equipment is not only a 
lasting and effective advertisement for your school, but teaches the 
pupils to cook by electricity, which will be the universal method in 


Hughes Hotplates, Portable Ovens and Ranges are giving excel- 
lent results in several hundred colleges, high schools and grammar 
schools throughout the United States. 


Send for descriptive literature on Domestic Science Electric 


HUGHES DIVISION 
EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, INC. 











Chicago 
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tion is to enable the teacher to supervise the 
work in the room adjoining the one in which in- 
struction is given. Each room requiring the use 
of blackboards shall be provided with such 
amount as may be necessary for the purposes for 
which the room is designed. 

“Sec. 28. Teacher Training Department. An 
approved room having not less than six hundred 
thirty (630) square feet of floor space is required 
for a one-teacher department; for two-teacher de- 
partments one thousand (1,000) square feet of 
floor space must be provided; and for three- 
teacher departments one thousand three hundred 
fifty (1,350) square feet. A suitable coat room 
must also adjoin the room used for such depart- 
ment. Additional rooms for practice may also be 
required. 

“Sec, 29. Library Rooms. All rooms used for 
libraries shall have the floor space so apportioned 
as to provide for a proper placing of tables six 
(6) feet long and three (3) feet wide. The 
rooms shall not be less than twelve (12) feet 
high, except when the floor area is two hundred 
(200) square feet or less, the glass area shall 
equal not less than one-fifth of the floor space, 
and ventilation shall be provided on a basis of 
thirty (30) cubic feet per occupant. Open wall 
shelving is preferred. The library room shall 
meet either of the following requirements: 

“1. A library room designed to serve only the 
pupils of the school shall be of such dimensions 
as the enrollment of the school will require. In 
no case, except in rural schools, shall such library 
room heve less than two hundred (200) square 
feet of floor area. Table space is desirable for at 
least twelve (12) pupils. 

“2. A library room designed to serve the com- 
munity as well as the school shall be located on 
the first floor above grade and be provided with 
an outside entrance in addition to an entrance 
from the main corridor of the building. Such 
library room shall have a floor area of not less 
than six hundred thirty (630) square feet and be 
dimensioned so as to meet the requirements for 
proper service, It shall be equipped with arti- 
ficial illumination. Its heating and ventilation 


shall be designed so as to preclude the necessity 
for heating and ventilating other parts of the 
building when this room alone is open to the 
public.” 

Classroom Arrangement. 

In laying down rules for the arrangement of 
classrooms the revised code allows more latitude 
than was formerly possible. In so doing it recog- 
nizes various conditions under which schools are 
erected and permits of the adaptation of class- 
rooms to specific local needs. Thus, the revised 
code will make it possible for architects to design 
classrooms so that the aisles between seats vary 
in width from eighteen to twenty-four inches and 
the aisles next to walls both on the window side 
and on the blackboard side, may vary from thirty 
to thirty-six inches. 

The width of the principal corridors is fixed by 
the new code at ten feet. 

The artistic effect of classrooms and hygienic 
effect of wall colorings is not overlooked in the 
code. Thus, the revision provides that care be 
taken in all wall colorings for harmony. The 
walls should be of a light color but not white. 
In the order given, the code suggests light grey, 
light tan, chrome yellow, light olive green, as 
suitable classroom colors. It provides specifically 
that all ceilings shall be ivory white or cream, to 
insure the greatest reflection of light. Perhaps 
the most important changes in the code relate to 
heating and ventilation. 


NIGHT SCHOOL FEES ILLEGAL. 

The custom of charging a registration fee to 
night school students is declared illegal in Rhode 
Island by the State Board of Education. School 
authorities have no power to exact such a fee or 
to disburse it, according to the opinion of the 
board. The Providence board which exacts a fee 
denies any intention of penalizing students but 
points to the necessity of adopting a precaution 
against triflers and curiosity seekers. The state 
board in a resolution condemning the practice, 
says in part: 

“It having come to the attention of the State 
Board that the school committee in certain towns, 
with a view of securing discipline and regularity 


of attendance in the evening schools, requires a 
deposit of money as a prerequisite for attending 
these schools, this board desires to express its 
disapproval of such methods. 

“In its opinion the public schools, both day and 
evening, should’ be free. To exact a charge for 
admission is contrary to the spirit of the school 
system. Discipline and regularity of attendance 
are to be attained by other means than the in- 
fliction of pecuniary penalty. It is conceivable 
that a penalty, especially when demanded in ad- 
vance, could easily be perverted to uses that 
might act as a bar to the entrance of worthy and 
deserving pupils into the schools. Besides, there 
appears to be no authority for the collection of 
such a fee and no warrant in the law for its re- 
tention, when forfeited, by the school committee 
or town. 

“No member, officer or agent of a school com- 
mittee, no town or city treasurer has authority to 
become custodian. The town or city treasurer 
cannot credit to school account because fees are 
not school money nor can he pay on order of 
school committee because the payment is not for 
a school purpose. 

“Moreover, such a registration fee violates a 
fundamental principle of Rhode Island school 
law. Tuition charges were abolished in 1868 with 
the object of making the schools absolutely free. 
Such a registration fee also violates a funda- 
mental principle of Rhode Island school admin- 
istration by interposing an obstacle against free 
attendance and by discriminating against the 
boy and girl who have not a dollar, and the boy 
and girl who cannot afford to risk a dollar. It 
amounts to a retroaction to conditions prevailing 
40 years ago, and introduces anew one of the 
greatest evils of the public school system. 

“The aim of the State has been to assist the 
towns and cities to maintain schools and to en- 
able them to offer a broad and liberal education 
to all the people. Having this purpose in view, 
the State Board of Education desires to remind 
all those entrusted with the management of the 
public schools of Rhode Island that the distribu- 
tion of the public funds thru this board among 
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At 


Half the Size, Half the Cost, Twice the Service 


HESE nine words tell why every school board mem- 
ber, every purchasing agent, every music supervisor, 
superintendent, principal, and teacher, who has seen 
and heard the Miessner Piano, realizes that it is exactly 
what educators have been seeking for many years. 





It stands only 3 feet, 7 inches high; the teacher can 
look right over the top and see every pupil in the room; 
all the pupils can watch every expression of her face— 
follow her lead and catch her inspiration as never be- 
fore. 







One Miessner on each floor of a building means music 
for every room. Two small boys can move it easily from one 
room to another, two men can carry it up or down stairs. 


And with all these advantages, this wonderful little 
instrument has a tone as big, full, rich and pure as that of 
any full size upright or small grand. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


‘‘The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


You Want This Booklet 


Write for our booklet—you’ll find it interesting, 
and you want to know all about this new Piano, which 
has created such a sensation among educators. It ex- 
plains our novel “Factory to Schoolroom”’ Plan, which 
enables us to place the Miessner Piano in your school at 
half the cost of an ordinary upright; it tells you 
how you can have a Miessner Piano shipped to you 
on approval, without paying a penny down; it points 
out the many advantages of this little piano in many 
varied uses; it suggests a broader scope of music edu- 
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cation in the public schools. 
will not be placed under any obligation. 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 







Write for it now—you 
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122 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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the several towns and cities is conditioned upon “Statistics here as elsewhere have indicated if rooms rise above scheduled temperature that 
Age their own observance of the wise and just policy that the plan leads to increased regularity in at- the steam be shut off rather than windows 
‘ng | of the State in conferring the benefits which tendance. Heretofore many have entered the opened. Principals and engineers will see that 
ue these funds are intended to procure upon all the evening schools at the opening of the term,’ this request of the Fuel Administration is en- 
people of their town or city, and in placing no prompted by motives of curiosity or novelty with- forced. 
and hinderance in the way of their enjoyment. out any serious purpose, and have dropped out 4. Outside hall doors are to be kept closed 
for “School discipline is the result of attractive shortly afterward. consistently. If two or more outside doors are 
001 and wholesome school management, and not of “This has led to inconvenience and embarrass- open, the entire corridor is soon robbed of all 
nce | fines and forfeitures.” ment, because many teachers appointed at the heat, placing an added tax on the heating system. 
in- Explaining the fee system in force in the Provi- opening of the term would be found unnecessary It is recommended that the principal in each 
rble | dence evening schools, Superintendent I. O. Wins- after a few weeks and the pupils who remained building station two or more of the older boys 
ad- low recently said: such a short time would have received practically at the hall doors to open and close all hall doors 
hat } “The acceptance this year of a registration fee no benefit from their brief attendance. immediately before and immediately after the 
and | from evening school pupils is a continuance of “One of the chief arguments in favor of the’ children leave or enter the building. 
ere the plan in operation last year, It has been noted plan is based on the claim that pupils who have 5. In order to keep loss of heat from building 
1 of that the custom of requiring small registration made a money deposit have at least a slight in- at a minimum during the night, engineers or 
} Te | fees had become somewhat prevalent in other centive to continue regular in their attendance janitors are to draw window shades completely, 
ttee towns and cities with good results, and our com- that their money may be returned to them at the covering glass exposure. Shades to be left down 
| mittee decided to try the experiment. end of the term.” until arrival of teachers. This is not imposing 
om- any extra work on the janitors as the rules 
to already call for lowering the shades halfway. 
ater FUEL ECONOMY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 6. Wherever practicable it is requested that 
are ; furnace fires be banked at night in order to keep 
r of The Minneapolis Rules.— Bonuses Offered in Paducah, Ky. boiler settings at an even temperature and save 
for pn P . a the Mi ’ 1i mock denartment will be fuel, kindlings, gaskets, etc. 
Conservation of fuel for heating purposes has y the inneapolis school departm 7. Following are the maximum temperatures 
long passed beyond the point of voluntary patri- found helpful to school authorities. They have to be followed during the season 1918-19: 
es a otic endeavor. The present shortage of 81,000,000 seen formulated by Mr. A. L. Sanford, mechanical ; , 
hool tons of coal in the United States and the con- engineer of the school department and have been Class ROOMS «1+ eseeeeeeeeeeeees 65—68 deg. F. 
with stantly growing needs of the essential war in- issued to the schools with the sanction of Mr. Perna Nine lata Seid 7 ainhs S! 55—60 deg. F. 
free. dustries, of the transportation companies and of George F. Womrath, business superintendent of SWimming Pool .............+++. 70—72 deg. F. 
inda- our allies abroad, are factors in the grim neces- the schools. They read: Showers and Dressing Rooms..... 70—72 deg. F. 
min- sity which spells fuel rationing for all public and 1. Engineers will start fires and furnish steam Shops and Manual Training...... 60—65 deg. F. 
free private consumers. in buildings when the outdoor temperature at ToOlletS .........-eeseeeeeeeeeeees 50 deg. F. 
the The most recent orders of the U. S. Fuel Ad- 7:00 A. M. on school days is 50 deg. F. or less. 8. Direct radiation will be used for all heating, 
» boy ministration provide that schools and other large When the outdoor temperature is between 50 deg. and windows for ventilation until Nov. Ist, at 
. It users of coal shall receive approximately 75 per F. and 55 deg. F., the engineer shall use his dis- which time all fan systems will be started. After 
iling ) cent of the tonnage used in 1917-1918. These cretion about starting fires, depending on the out- Nov. lst no open windows or window screens will 
} the orders make it essential that specific rules be look, whether the day will be cloudy and cool, or be allowed. 
formulated in every community for the guidance fair and warmer. 9. At schools having sufficient exhaust steam 
t the of janitors and engineers. The economies to be 2. Continuation of firing of boilers on a warm from fan engines and pumps, the fan may be run 
oO en- effected are not to be made at the expense of the day with windows and doors open is a needless before Nov. Ist and the fan coils used for heating 
ation health of children and teachers nor at the cost waste of fuel and will not be tolerated. Engi- the building. As soon as the building is heated, 
view, of disastrous freezeups of heating and plumbing neers should bring rooms to proper tempera- the fan must be shut down. If ever in doubt 
mind systems, but rather thru the most economical and__ tures, shut off steam valves and bank fires, hold- what to do, consult with the operating engineer 
f the | sensible use of schoolrooms, and of heating equip- ing boiler in readiness for sudden temperature in charge of boilers. 
tribu- ment. changes during school hours, 10. The following procedure for starting fan 
mong In this connection the rules just promulgated 3. The Fuel Administration has requested that systems will be followed: 
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IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE 


Vul-Cot Waste Baskets and Cans are light, clean and sanitary. 
Their durable construction gives a long life of usefulness. 


Solid sides and bottoms keep scra 
the floor. Vul-Cot Baskets are auly 
shape and do not dent orjsplinter. 


VULCOT visxzrs 
Guaranteed 5-years 


There are no sharp projections to tear clothing, cut the hands or 


scratch desks or woodwork. 

Colors harmonize with any interior finish. 
are economical. 

Write for folder and sample of material. 
dealer and supply house. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
520 Equitable Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 
Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co. 
266 King St., W. Toronto, Ont. 








As soon as coils are heated and fan and engine 
started, open cold air dampers for a few minutes 
in order to fill entire building with fresh air. 
Then close cold air dampers and re-circulate air 
within the building until classes start. Do not 
turn steam on direct radiation until after re- 
circulation of air has been started. Wherever 
humidifiers are installed they are to be used con- 
tinuously during operation of fans. 

11, In order to comply with the requests of the 
Fuel Administration and as a basis for future 
coal allotments, it is necessary that engineers 
keep a careful estimate of their daily consump- 
tion of fuel. For the use of our engineers we are 
furnishing blanks as approved by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration covering the desired data. Deter- 
mine the weight of contents of truck or wheel- 
barrow used in handling coal. Keep a record 
on Tally Sheet of number of loads used, transfer- 
ring number of pounds to Weekly Report Blank 
at convenient time. Weekly Report Blanks are 
to be completely filled out and mailed in duplicate 
to the Board of Education Repair Shop, not later 
than each Saturday, 5:00 P. M. New monthly 
report blanks are being furnished and these must 
be filled out and mailed not later than the last 
day of each calendar month. 

The rules are enforced in connection with the 
general rules of the board of education and tem- 
porarily replace the latter where conflict occurs. 


FUEL ECONOMY. 

Supt. Ralph Yakel of Paducah, Ky., has worked 
out a unique plan for insuring economy in the 
consumption of fuel in the school buildings of 
the city. 

In the fall of 1917, he issued an announcement 
to the janitors that a bonus of $1 would be paid 
for every ton of coal saved during the winter 
1917-1918. Janitors were given as a standard for 
estimating economies the amount of coal used in 
the respective buildings during the previous win- 
ter. It was stipulated that the schools must be 
kept comfortable at all times and a penalty of $1 
was imposed upon such janitors as failed to have 
all rooms at 68 degrees by nine o’clock each 
morning. 
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from sifting out and littering 
kept clean. 


And Vul-Cot Baskets 


Please mention name of 
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They hold their 
dilution. 








SPRAYING SCHOOLS 


Will destroy germs and keep the air pure and clean. 


| KOTAR GERMI 





One gallon of TWENCO makes five hundred gallons of 
In this dilution it is practically odorless. 


Use freely and prevent epidemics. 


Original 20th Century Soap 
CLEANS PERFECTLY 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, Il. 


Branches — Milwaukee - Denver — Seattle - 


WITH ——— = 
CIDE 
Manufactured in Car- 


bolic Coefficients 10-5- 
3 and 2. 


TWENCO is the most 
highly developed type of 
disinfectant and germ- 
icide. 

TWENCO is twenty times 


as powerful a germicide as 
pure carbolic acid. 


Manufacturers of 


Los Angeles 
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OFVICE OF THE BUSINESS SUPERINTENDENT 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
WEEK ENDING 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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SOUR FIRES BANKED OR PULLED 


NO. 2 
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METER READINGS SERVICE COMPANY 
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FORM USED FOR CONTROLLING FUEL CONSUMPTION IN MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS, 


The result of the experiment was a total saving 
of 120 tons of coal and a considerable money 
saving to the district. 

It is planned to continue the bonus offer during 
the present winter with one modification. An 
additional $10 will be paid to each janitor whose 
plumbing system has not been frozen during the 
entire school year. 


Worcester, Mass. The school committee has 
voted an increase of twenty per cent in pay to all 


janitors. The new rates became effective Novem- 
ber 1. A flat increase of $100 per year has been 
granted to all principals who have not reached 
the maximum pay. 


The Boston school committee has rescinded its 
action of September, by which the employment of 
wives of army officers as teachers was prohibited. 
Teaching positions are now open to wives of 
men in the service irrespective of the latter’s 
rank. 
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Spencer clean it, then you know it is safe 





Akron Sets an Example 


KRON, O., is the first large city to attain 
the distinction of having all its public 
schools equipped with vacuum cleaners—recog- 
nizing that the most sanitary equipment is the 
best form of economy. 


This fine example of true care for scholars’ 
health and taxpayers’ money affords another 
striking testimony to the superiority of the 
Spencer Vacuum Turbine Cleaner. 


After trying practically every make, the Akron 
Board of Education decided that the Spencer 
Turbine is the most satisfactory. We have 
completed their entire equipment with the 


Spencer 
Vacuum Turbine 
Cleaner 


The Spencer wins every time the 
various systems are put to the test 
of actual experience. Ask us to tell 
you the many reasons why this 
must be so, and why hundreds of 
our school installations are repeat 
orders from School Boards that 
have learned through satisfactory 
service what the Spencer advan- 
tages are. Write: 


The 
Spencer Turbine 


Cleaner Co. 


620 Capitol Avenue, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
























Von Dupriny 


Self Releasing Fire Gxit Matches 















make it impossible for 
pupils to become 
jammed in doorways 





EAUTIFULSchool Ar- 
chitecture, spacious 


grounds, etc., while mE on 
necessary to modern # 
: : Latches 
educational ideals, are : 
f i on £ make it 
OI no avali 1n case O impossible 


panic. Whataschooll ff 


for door- 


building needs in Hy ways and fire 
that case is ade- If escape pass- 
quate facilities for // ages to become 
allowing the pupils / jammed because 
to get out and get of delayed door 
out quickly and opening. The 
uninterrupt- slightest touch of 


edly. That’s 
where safety 
devices play 
their part. 


hand or body on the 
releasing bar imme- 
diately opens a Bon 
Buprin equipped door. 







School has been 
if running for a month 
| now. Are there still 
some buildings need- 
ing Hou Buprin Latches? 
Look over your list. 





















Write for our Catalogue No. 12-C. and then accept 
our co-operation in selecting Hou Duprin Latches suitable 
to each need. 


“VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














by providing proper light 
in the classroom and at 
the same time make your 
classroom as pleasant as 
you can because it will 
help the boys and girls 
do better work and will 
drive away the usual dull- 
ness from the schoolroom. 


DRAPER’S 


COTTON DUCK 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 


SHADES 


can be adjusted to suit 
the conditions in the schoolroom as they actually 
exist. 

If you will write us, giving the number and 
size of windows in each room, our experts will be 
pleased to make suggestions and will quote you on 
equipping your building. This places you under 
no obligations to us. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








School Soard Jounal 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD FLY A 
BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U. S. Government, the large Munici- 
palities and MAJORITY of Schools thruout the country 


BEST BY TEST 





FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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JOHN C. DETTRA & C0., INC. - 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
For Sale by all First_Class Dealers 














CORRECT SHADES FOR SCHOOLROOMS 


Should give maximum light 
with good ventilation 





























TWO = | OUR SPECIAL 
SHADES AT | y i "i, | | BRACKETS 
CENTER : | No. 86 & No. 87 
OF WINDOW i ARE 
PERMIT i DESIGNED TO 
| i 
PROPER 4 ~ ASSIST 
REGULATION || Ml. " ’ \T IN CORRECT 
OF LIGHT | a RESULTS 
SPECIFY 
OSWEGO TINTED CAMBRIC OR TRIPLEX OPAQUE 
with 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 


(Send for special sample book) 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 


General Office 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















If You Need Flags 


wk for your School 


or any other 
st purpose get the 
Ww 4 ies; Flag with this 


Sign of Quality 
A Guarantee of Satisfaction 


Our flags are made on specifications almost identical with those of 
the U.S. Navy, bunting from tht same looms and dye works. Sewed 
with the little short Navy stitch of 12 to 14 to the inch which eats 
up thread, but a great improvement on the usual 7 stitches. 


For headings of 7 ft. and over, rope is used entirely — smaller sizes, 
heavy 8 ounce duck. 


The Navy idea of finishing the ends with three red seams appears 
better than the usual white sewed flag. 


In fact, our flags have to be made as good as they can be made, 
because the majority of our orders come from the Government, 
Ship Owners and Operators whose flags undergo the hardest tests. 


Not only is our flag the best because of service and appearance for 
Schools, Yachts and Power Boats, but for any purpose for which a 
flag is used. 


We are makers for the Army and Navy—our experience and facili- 
ties embrace special designing for trade-marks and private use— 
Merchant Marine Flags, Signal Flags, etc. If you have any kind 
of flag requirements, write us at once — prompt information and 
economical prices. 


BETSY ROSS FLAG COMPANY, Inc. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
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Holophane Reflector-Refractor 
Used in many well-lighted schools 





HOLOPHA 





ave Money 
Coal and Curren 


It is a duty at all times to protect This efficiency enables you to get 


the eyes of pupils by giving them more illumination from less light. 
good light. 


Thus Holophane Reflectors pay for 


But right now it is also a patriotic : 
themselves many times over. 


duty to conserve electric current 


(which means coal and money). Write for a free copy of the 24 page 


The answer is—Holophane. book “Scientific Illumination for 
, Schools.” It will enable y - 
Holophane Reflectors direct the gen- ' chooks. It will enable you-to de 
erated light so that all of it is used cide whether your school rooms are 
and none of it is wasted. at present efficiently illuminated. 


Holophane Glass Co. 
Dept. G14, 340 Madison Ave., New York 














A PLAN FOR RATING JANITORS. 


(Concluded from Page 32) 


a classification for merit upon which a differen- 


tiation of salary may be based. 

The marking should be determined upon the 
basis of the janitor’s proficiency at sweeping, 
cleaning and dusting; attention to boiler plant; 
doing his work with a good will; presenting a 
clean and neat appearance; conducting himself 
in a gentlemanly manner; working in harmoni- 
ous relationship with fellow employes, principals, 
teachers and children; filling out an honest day’s 
labor. 

An average employe should reasonably be ex- 
pected to measure up to this standard. If a 
man’s work or deportment deviates from this line 
of definition, he should not be classed as aver- 
age. He should be rated either above or below 
average. When work is habitually slighted, when 
tardiness and early departure from duty become 
frequent, when surliness, insubordination, dis- 
satisfaction and indifference charactertize the 
man, the service rating report should show it, 
and this should be done as soon as there is any 
evidence of it. Do not allow the case to become 
chronic. By withholding unfavorable reports, an 
injustice is worked on the employe as well as the 
service, because you are permitting that person to 
acquire bad working habits which may ultimately 
mean his discharge, It must be remembered that 
the service rating system is not only for the pur- 
pose of determining the undes.rable employes 
but as well to point out to employes, who are 
falling below the average, wherein they are fail- 
ing with a view toward helping them to correct 
it. There are those in the service who are will- 
ing and industrious but who fail to appreciate 
how to go about their work. These may make 
good and reliable employes with proper instruc- 
tion and by showing them in this way that you 
are taking an interest in their welfare, they will 


be more keen to strive for higher work attain- 
ment. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. initial enrollment of students for the first month 
The New York City board of education has Of the past five years. Mr. Yakel points out that 
asked the Board of Estimate for an appropria- the city this year has surpassed the records of 
tion of $50,000 for equipping and conducting previous years in average daily attendance de- 
lunchrooms in the schools of the 46 district’. It spite the loss of 25 per cent of its population. An 
is planned to serve the lunches at cost to the important factor in enrollment of children in 
children. school has been the work of the school attend- 
The Cleveland school board has made plans for %@° officer and a systematic campaign on the 
speeding up school work in the case of boys of Part of the school authorities. 


18 who are eligible to military service. Inten- The attendance figures compiled by Mr. Yakel 
sive work is provided to permit of the boys’ grad- for the five-year period are as follows: 
uation in January. No. Original Aver. No. Aver; Daily 
Worcester, Mass. The board has granted anin- Year Entries Belong:ng Attendance 
crease of twenty per cent to janitors to meet the 1918 3,614 3,410 3,342 
high cost of living. Principals who have not 1917 3,599 3,254 2,965 
reached their maximum salaries and who have 1916 3,791 3,499 3,233 
not benefited by former rules and increases in 1915 3,753 3,485 3,255 
salary, have been given increases of $100. The 1914 3,586 3,336 3,147 
increase dates back from September first. Evening classes in a variety of subjects have 


Columbus, O, The school board has decided to been opened in ten different centers at Rochester, 
enforce the rule requiring children to be vac- NN. Y. The courses include English for foreign- 
cinated against smallpox. The action became TS, regular grammar school subjects, shop 
necessary because of the tendency of parents to Courses for drafted men, commercial subjects, 
protest against vaccination. French and a series of lessons in health conser- 

Dr. Henry L. Wolfner has been elected presi- vation and first aid for volunteer health aides. 
dent of the board of education at St. Louis, Mo.; sno hey sony or nel the first week wh-ch began 
Frank A. Gannon, vice-president; and R. M. Mil- September 30th, was 1,431 as compared to 595 the 
ligan, commissioner of school buildings. previous year. Mr. Raymond C. Koeple is direc- 


; tor of evening school work. 
Mrs. Alfred M. Merriman has been elected a . oy 


member of the board at Bristol, R. 1., to succeed ; Dr. Walter B. Swift, of Boston, has just been 
Rev. A. P. Rebello. Mrs. Merriman is the first appointed Consultation Expert for Speech De- 
woman to be given a place on the board. fects to the Division of Medical Inspection of the 


7 ; Public Schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 
A commercial evening class has been inaugu- 


rated at the high school, Springfield, Tl. rs. ~ by aegere mina ee of rig ess of 
i oy ae Atlanta, Ga., has resigned to become busine 
With the slogan, “It is a patriotic duty to be manager of the Students’ Army Training Corpe 
efficient and well trained,” the evening schools at jn the Southeast. Mr. Wardlaw will make hi 
Muskegon, Mich., opened with a variety of headquarters at Raleigh N.C yt sy 
courses and an initial enrollment of four hun- William D. Fuller of Orone Me., has been 
dred students. The classes include those for men ejected superintendent of schools at ‘Portland to 
in the draft, Americanization, academic subjects gyeceed D. H. Perkins. Mr Fuller is a graduate 
for employed boys who have left school to work, of the Stevens Point (Wis ) Normal ches and 
and special subjects for the girls and women em- hag filled many teaching and supervisory ‘posi- 
ployed in stores, offices and factories. tions. He was assistant professor of education 
Supt. Ralph Yakel of Paducah, Ky., has com- at the Maine University for two summers and 
piled some interesting figures relative to the professor of education during the year 1918. 
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COMPLETE 
Map Equipment 
For History Teaching 





for 








American History 


32 in chart form with stand and manual 


European History 


1914. 
adapted to this series. 


Ancient History 


pleasing colors. 


with Nyco Duplicate Wall Hangers. 
Total. 
The Three Sets in One Order 


Order all at one time and save.. 


Schools everywhere. 


Sanford’s Series of 32 Wall Size (38x48 in.) Maps in clear, 
attractive colors and exactingly accurate—the full set of 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Mediaeval and Modern Series, 24 
Wall Size Maps (40x30 in.), covers European History 
completely, beginning with and including the Formation 
of the Roman Empire to the outbreak of the Great War, 
Lithographed. from stone in bold colors, especially 
The complete set of 24 maps in 
chart form, with tripod stand and manual. . 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Ancient History Series, comprising oe 
6 large maps (52 in. wide by 44 in. long), lithographed in | 
The standard of authority. 
double size maps, backed with durable muslin, eyeleted 


All shipped for examination if desired. 


Used in the best Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools and High 


Write for free descriptive booklets, mentioning this ad. 


$24.00 


28.00 


The set of 6 


28.00 


$80.00 3 
75.00 4 

















2249-53 Calumet Ave. 


SBJ-11 





A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 








Chicago, IIl. 
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A PRACTICAL SCHOOL PIANO. 

The Jackson Piano Company, of Milwaukee, 
has just issued an interesting catalog describing 
the Miessner piano which it is manufacturing for 
the school trade. 

Every teacher has felt the need of a small 
piano which would enable her to see over the 
top, light enough to move easily, small enough for 
crowded classrooms and possessing the quality 
and tone of the full sized piano, 


The Miessner piano, which is the conception of 
Mr. W. Otto Miessner, Director of Music in the 
Milwaukee Normal School, is a logical answer to 
this need and is based on the results of his ex- 
perience as a supervisor of music in the normal 
school. Mr. Miessner in designing the piano, 
drew upon his experience as a musician, teacher 
and composer. The manufacturing end is under 
the direction of Mr. C. H. Jackson, a practical 
piano maker of skill and long experience in this 
class of cabinet work. 


The piano is 4 feet 6 inches wide, 2 feet deep 
and stands 43 inches high. It weighs about half 
as much as an ordinary piano and its remarkable 
tone has been produced thru the incorporation of 
new principles of resonance and new ideas in con- 
struction. The piano is not only practical for all 
forms of school work but is equally adaptable for 
use in small apartments and for the private room 
of the teacher or musical student. 

Teachers who are interested in the possibilities 
of the Miessner piano should address the Jack- 
son Piano Company at Milwaukee. 


AN INJUSTICE CORRECTED. 

A similarity of names has caused a serious in- 
justice to a thoroly American and patriotic firm. 
The confusion resulting from the similarity of 
the firm name of Eberhard Faber, an American 
house, and A. W. Faber, a German house, has 
caused many persons to consider the former firm 
in the same category with the latter. 

Eberhard Faber, manufacturer of the well- 
known Eberhard Faber pencils and erasers is an 
American house, founded in New York City in 
1849. The firm has been built up with American 
capital by Americans and has been in no way 
connected with any foreign firm. Eberhard Faber 
lead pencils are in use widely in schools thruout 
the country because of their splendid quality. 

When the custodian of alien property, A. 
Mitchell Palmer, recently seized the rubber fac- 
tory of A. W. Faber, manufacturer of rubber 
bands and erasers at Newark, N. J., the news- 
papers were not aware of the distinction between 
the two firms and generally spoke of the seized 
property as belonging to the Faber Pencil Com- 
pany. 

It is due to Eberhard Faber that the confusion 
which has arisen from this publicity be corrected. 
The Eberhard Faber Company has factories at 
Brooklyn and in Newark, and not the slightest 
shadow of suspicion has rested on the Ameri- 
canism of the firm or of its members. It is not 
involved in proceedings instituted by the alien 
property custodian. 

Every member of the firm of Eberhard Faber 
is a native born American citizen, true to the 
principles of his citizenship. It would be mani- 
festly unfair if the accident of similarity in 
name should permit school authorities to dis- 
criminate against the firm. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY MOVES. 

The Empire Seating Company has removed its 
offices from the Granite Building, Rochester, to 
430 Main Street, East, Rochester. 

The change which will give the firm increased 
space has been made necessary by the fact that 
the United States government has commandeered 
the entire Granite Building and will use it in 
managing the local production of war materials. 









This is one 
of the most 
popular pens 
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just the right kind of pens for 
5.00 different kinds of school work 
and for different people. 
for every writing work. 


g Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
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A pen 


Write for samples of 
Esterbrook Steel Pens 


88-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 








OPENS NEW OFFICE. 


The A. N. Palmer Company has just announced 
the opening of a Pacific Coast office to take care 
of the firm’s rapidly growing business in the 
states west of the Rocky Mountains. The office 
is located at 508 Pittock Building, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and is in charge of a competent staff of 
workers. The office is prepared to transact busi- 
ness with schools and schoolmen and to make 
prompt shipments of the several Palmer publica- 
tions. School authorities may also correspond 
with this office concerning teaching problems. 

The A. N. Palmer Company now maintains 
offices in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and Cedar 
Rapids, Ia, The executive office is in New York 
City. 

ALBERT PICK COMPANY ISSUES 
CATALOGS. 

The Albert Pick Company, Chicago, IIll., has 
just issued two catalogs describing supplies for 
schools and institutions which it is prepared to 
furnish in quantities and at moderate prices. 
One catalog deals especially with dishes and cook- 
ing utensils for use in the kitchen and dining 
room and the other features furniture, sanitary 
supplies, housekeeping necessities and supplies 
of a miscellaneous nature. 

School boards and building superintendents 
who are interested in supplies should address the 
Albert Pick Company at 208 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago. 


SLATES AS A WAR ECONOMY. 


The use of slates instead of writing paper is 
seriously urged by the government authorities 
concerned with the conservation of labor and 
materials for war purposes. The situation is 
graphically presented by an eastern daily which 
says: 

“When Abraham Lincoln was a boy he wanted 
a slate. But slates were scarce and he was com- 
pelled to use the back of his father’s snow shovel. 
Today the slate is almost forgotten, but war has 
brought it back. The government wants every 
scrap of paper put to war purposes—paper con- 
tains materials and chemicals necessary in the 
manufacture of explosives and gases. 
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To any stack of “‘ Y and E” sections you can add 
other sections as your requirements grow, as shown in 
the illustration, which includes 15 half-width and 2 
full sections. In a single stack you can thus have any 
of the following sections: 










Vertical Document Legal Blank Cupboard 
| Card Record Com’! Report Drawings Roller Book 
Shannon Ins. Policy Pigeonhole Tack Map 
Check Storage Box Drawer Engravings, Etc. 








(fully) at Rochester. 


nets—-for example: 


Pupils’ Records 
Attendance Records 
Prospective Pupils 
Physical Records 
Report Cards 





Filing Systems 
Designed and Installed 


There is no charge for our System- 
Planning Service. Ask our local “Y and E”’ 
representatives how we would recommend 
keeping this or that record; 


Cabinets for all systems; Systems for all cabi- 


Alumni Register 
Educational Outfits 
Teachers’ Records 

N. E. A. Cards 

Special School Systems 


Or write us 





Bee eee Seo roe oro ee Se Se Se Se Ses Se Se SeSeSe 


Particulars about any of these, on request. 
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YAWMAN4’D FRBE MFG.@. 
1119 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of ‘‘Y and E”’ Filing Equipment and Office Systems 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland. Agents and Dealers in 1,200 other cities In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
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LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS _OF 


High Grade Laboratory Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
Physiography, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, and Manual Training 





Superior quality, strength, solidity, and durability are 
built right into our furniture. Every detail is well 
worked out. Our furniture has met with the approval 
of hundreds of educators thruout the United States, 
Canada, Porto Rico, and China. 


Send for a copy of our Catalog No. 10 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Office, Factory and Showroom : New York Office : Minneapolis Office : 


1234-48 Fullerton Ave., Chicage 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 105 Temple Court Bldg. 


[i See: eee: crore F 





your laboratory tables and they claim this equipment has added wonder- 
\ fully to , the beauty of the room as well as to the efficiency of their ( 
service » 

















KEWAUNEE AGAINST THE FIELD 





To be or not to be Kewaunee—this is the problem that confronts 
the school executive who is planning new equipment. 

If a school decides for superlative construction, we have no diffi- 
culty in closing the order, because of our long reputation in the Furniture 


field as exponents of high quality. 





PHYSICS LABORATORY TABLE. 
Such expressions as the following from the, University cf Florida 
come to us frequently: 
“Every Department of the University using any of your furniture, 





has been thoroughly pleased with the satisfaction given, and we gla lly 
recommend its use in all institutions deman ding high-class equipment. 
The Department of Philosophy is our most recent purchaser of some of 


We want to send you a copy of the new Kewanee Bo You 
will find it helpful in making your plans. 

Kewaunee Spring Bolt Top construction is specially 
patented. 


LABORATORY SAewnwiteed E Co- 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


New York Office, 70 Fifth Ave. 
Branch Offices: 


Columbus Atlanta Dallas Kansas City Los Angeles 
Baltimore New Orleans El Paso Minneapolis San Francisco 
Little Rock Denver 
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TRAIN FOR THE FUTURE 


Printers’ ink has done as much to prepare us to win 
a victory in the World’s War as any other single factor. 
It has made possible a large army, the success of four Lib- 
erty Bond issues, and has welded into a compact whole 
the various races that form our population. 





The greatest value of printing will be apparent in 
the reconstruction days following the war. Upon printing 
and its hand-maidens, advertising and journalism, will 
largely devolve a re-development of the enterprises that 
have been destroyed during the struggle. 


Printing as a School Subject 


Printing is the logical subject to be taught in the public schools. 
It’s future is assured. Wages are practically stabilized; the demand 
for workers is great; the opportunities for advancement are unlimited. 





Now is the time to Install an Outfit 





The Superintendent of Schools of your city has 
probably recommended school printing outfits. _If so, 
it shows he is progressive and possessed of a vision that 
is looking into the future. For the sake of the children 
in your charge carry out his recommendation. 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Co. 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Branch Houses in nearly all large cities 








No. 1505 
PHYSICS 
TABLE 


72” LONG 
42” WIDE 
30” HIGH 


WITH ADJUSTABLE 
CROSS BAR 








FED L QUIPZ 


THE QUALITY MARK ON 


FURNITURE FOR PHYSICS @& 
CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOLOGY, 
MANUAL TRAINING, ETC. 


OUR FACTORY IS WELL EQUIPPED TO MANUFACTURE 
SPECIAL FURNITURE FROM ARCHITECT’S DRAWINGS 


FEDERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


322-342 West Street 
CARLISLE, PA. 
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OMPLETE DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 





INCLUDING: 


Domestic Science 
Tables 

Ovens 

Supply Cabinets 

Demonstration 


Tables 
Kitchen Equipment 
Chinaware 
Aprons and Caps 


Etc. 






































INCLUDING: 
Towels 

Gas Plates 
Refrigerators 
Glassware 


Soaps and Cleaners 





Stoves 











Cutlery 
Etc. 

















and save you time and money. 





208-220 West 
Randolph St. 





Buy All your Domestic Science Equipment from us. 
You will find we can furnish everything you require 


Just send us a sketch and dimensions of the room you 
intend devoting to Domestic Science work and we will 
furnish you the equipment best suited to your purpose 
and show you the most efficient way of installing it. 


on a school 


If you are conducting classes in Domestic Science you 
may need partial equipment. No matter what your re- 
quirements, we can furnish them and save you money. 
We are the largest house specializing in LUNCH 
ROOM equipment and supplies. 
lunch 
information. Our representative will call upon request. 


ALBERT PICK=COMPpany 


br. 





Are you planning 


room? __iIf interested write for 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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Stories of Patriotism. 

By Nora H. Deming and Katharine I. Bemis. 
Cloth, 180 pages. Price, 56 cents. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The compilers have gathered forty-five choice 
stories and poems presenting significant aspects 
of American progress in democracy from the 
earliest colonists to our present saviors of democ- 
racy in the fields of France. For the intermediate 
grades no more timely, inspiring book could be 
found. 


A History of the United States. 

By R. G. Thwaites and C. N. Kendall. 
edition. Cloth, 568 pages. Price, $1.20. 
ton Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The present edition has been revised to more 
clearly bring out the present day view of the 
relations of the American colonies and the people 
and rulers of England before and during the Revo- 
lutionary War. Chapters have been added to 
record the world shattering events that have oc- 
curred since 1912. 

The book appeals to us as one of the best, if 
not the best, texts, because of its sane viewpoint 
and its concentration on the chief events of the 
great epochs in our history. There is no distrac- 
tion from the truly important political and mili- 
tary events, thru the discussion of minor social 
and economic facts which children cannot fully 
grasp. 

Problems in State High School Finance. 

By Julian E. Butterworth. Paper, 214 pages. 
Price, 99 cents. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This exhaustive study is worthy of a place in 
the working library of every school administra- 


Revised 
Hough- 


tor. It includes a history of the development of 
high school funds, a statement of the present 
methods of financing high schools and extended 
discussions of methods of state aid, special ap- 
propriations, ete. It is in brief a scientific review 
of one of the most difficult phases of educational 
finance. 


The Business of the Household. 

By C. W. Taber, Cloth, 438 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The family has long been recognized as a basic 
unit of society. Thru the length and breadth 
of our land, thrift and economy are now watch- 
words. These qualities have been applied in the 
administration of our great industries and cor- 
porations. In this comprehensive and valuable 
book, fine in thought and finished in form, the 
J. B. Lippincott Company has had in mind the 
well-being of our homes—the foundation of 
society and prosperity. 

The fundamental principles of household 
finance are discussed in the opening chapters. 
The family budget under the heads of necessi- 
ties and needs of the higher life are then consid- 
ered. Professional and technical experts have 
edited those chapters covering legal subjects of 
interest to the family, the chapters on electric 
light and power, and the chapter on food and 
marketing. Questions, problems and demonstra- 
tions, themes for debate, lists of reference books 
give point and breadth to the contents of each 
chapter. 

The author gives a graceful appreciation of his 
indebtedness to his wife, who has made this 
book possible. The housewives of our nation 
should be duly grateful to both husband and wife. 


Price, $2. 


Obligations of the United States as to Panama 
Canal Tolls. 

A speech by Hon. Elihu Root, 
Price, 30 cents. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Of the several firms which publish shorthand 
texts, none has placed so much at the disposal of 
students as the Phonographic Institute. The 
present book includes. Senator Root’s speech on 
the Panama Canal Tolls in the form of the Pitman 


Paper, 51 pages. 
The Phonographic Institute Co., 


phonography known as the reporting style and a 
key in common print. The speech itself is a 
masterpiece of exposition and argument and has 
historic value beyond the ordinary. It affords 
splendid practice for the stenographer who is 
fitting himself for a reporting career. 


Food and the War. 
By Katharine Blunt, Florence Powdermaker, 


Elizabeth Sprague, and associates. Cloth, 379 
pages. Price, 80 cents, net. Houghton Mifflin 


Co., Boston. 

This textbook for college classes was prepared 
originally as an outline for three college courses 
and was sent out by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration in weekly installments. Collected 
here under one cover and carefully revised, it 
constitutes an authentic study of the food situa- 
tion and a scientific description of the dietary 
readjustments which are necessary to overcome 
the shortage in such important foods as wheat, 
sugar and meats. The final section includes a 
practical laboratory manual for testing the war 
diets, and for preparing protein foods, vege- 
tables, fruits, etc., used under war conditions. 
The book appeals to us as one of those timely, 
accurate, complete bits of work that only a great 
occasion can produce. 


General Science. 


By Charles A. Lake. Cloth, 446 pages, Price, 


$1.25. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 


The failure of physical geography as a first- 
year science study in high schools has developed 
a simplified form of general science that has 
been valuable in itself and as a stepping stone to 
the detailed study of physics, chemistry and 
botany. The coming of the junior high school 
has emphasized the need of general science for 
the ninth grade even more strongly because so 
many children leave at the end of this year to 
enter employment. 

The author of the present book has realized 
these facts fully and has set out to provide a text 
that is simple enough for children of junior-high- 
school age and at the same time is comprehensive 
and thoroly scientific. He has succeeded in cov- 
ering a broad field and in providing a nicely bal- 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


PUBLISHED IN 1917 


ALDINE THIRD LANGUAGE BOOK 
By Spaulding, Bryce. and Buehler. ; 
For Grades Seven and Eight and Junior High Schools. Completes the series of 
three books covering the work in Grades Three to Eight. 
ALDINE LANGUAGE METHOD: PART THREE 
A manual for teachers using the Aldine Third Language Book. 


PUBLISHED IN 1916 
ALDINE READING METHOD, Revised Edition, 1916 

















LEST WE FORGET sus; 


WORLD WAR STORIES Published 


The most memorable events, the most heroic per- 
sonalities, the most interesting phases of the World 
War, are set forth in this collection of stories, articles, and 
poems for upper grammar grade use. There are tales of 

By Spaulding and Bryce daring, heroism, and self-sacrifice; clear-cut statements of 
Prtenee, Book ne, Learning to Read—A Manual for Teachers, Charts, and the principles for which we are fighting ; biographical 
Cards. sketches; extracts from speeches of prominent statesmen. 
THE ALDINE SPELLER 

By Bryce and Sherman. oe : ” 

Four-Book Edition and Two-Book Edition. Grades One to Eight. 
BUEHLER’S MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 

Revised Edition, 1916 : : 2 

Employs the Nomenclature recommended by the Joint Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

WEBSTER’S ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS : ‘em 

An important contribution on the subject by an expert. For Commercial, Tech- 

nical, and other Secondary Schools. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








LO TT PT eS aE 


A genuinely patriotic reader, accurate as to fact and 
written in a style that will appeal to children. J//ustrated. 


By JOHN G. THOMPSON Principal, and INEZ BIGWOOD, 
Instructor, State Normal, School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Merchandise Manuals 


Edited by Beulah E. Kennard 
and Dr. Lee Galloway of New York University 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


THE MOST TEACHABLE 


“I have just received a publication of the Gregg Publishing 
Company in which they state whenever a trial of Gregg Short- 
hand has been made with other systems, the results have 
invariably been greatly in favour of Gregg. We feel that we 
gave Gregg Shorthand a fair trial when we employed a Gregg 
shorthand teacher, and asked her to prove to us by results that 
Gregg was a better system than the Isaac Pitman. It may be 
of interest to you to know that after teaching Gregg in the 
same school as Isaac Pitman, this Gregg teacher decided to 
teach Isaac Pitman in future.”-—D. A. McLachlan, Principal, 


AERIS OTT se 


A series of manuals each by an expert who has 
devoted long years of study to the material. 
Designed for instruction in classes in Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Arts, Salesmanship, Advertising, 
Buying and kindred subjects. 

















The ten volumes now ready are Cotton and Linen, 
Jewelry, Leather Goods, Millinery, Silk, Notions, 
House Furnishings, Glassware, Stationery and the 
Educational Director. Sent on approval. 


RONALD PRESS CO. wo Vesty’Sr2"New York 








Central Business College, Stratford, Ont. 


Send for copy of “WHICH SYSTEM.” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th St., New York 


Publishers of “‘Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course,” $1.50; “Practical 
Course in Touch Typewriting,” 85c.; “Style Book of Business English,” 
$1.00; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 








anced course of theoretic study, simple labora- 
tory experiments and study of everyday applica- 
tions of scientific principles. In this he has stuck 
closely to facts and limited his discussions of 
opinions and surmises to the minimum. Refer- 
ence to theories which are in dispute and which 
are still in the realm of scientific vapor are 
omitted altogether. 

On page 372 appears a curious inversion of 
fact. To quote: “Man differs from the lower 
animals in many ways; but the principal differ- 
ences are due to civilization.” Is not civilization 
an effect rather than a cause? Is it not man’s 
intellect and free will that determine his ability 
to grow and improve? 

The book is weil illustrated and splendidly 


printed. 


Glorious Greece and Imperial Rome. 

By Susie M. Best. Cloth, 225 pages. Price, 
$0.60. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

This interestingly written group of famous 
stories of Rome and Greece is marred by crude 
illustrations. 


Foot-Power Loom Weaving. 

By Edward F. Worst, Supervisor of Elementary 
Manual Training, Chicago. Cloth, oblong royal 
octavo, 211 pages. Price, $3. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee. 

As the result of many years of experience as 
a practical craftsman weaver and teacher of 
weaving, the author has produced this manual. 
The book is intended especially for teachers and 
is, therefore, more explicit and detailed than’ the 
average technical book, It covers the full range 
of possibilities of the foot-power loom from the 
simplest carpet-rag weave to the most compli- 
cated six-harness, double damask weave, but it 
emphasizes most strongly the simpler weaves of 
Colonial and of Scandinavian origin. Practically 
all of ‘these are within range of the average 
school loom and afford a wide range of artistic 
and use*! textiles. They are not too difficult to 
permit of or.:zinal adaptations and unique experi- 


ments in color combination so that they have a 
distinct value for teaching the art of weaving 
and the best elements of design and color. 

The book should find favor in the household 
arts departments of schools and colleges and in 
the occupational shops of institutions. 


Plutarch’s Lives. 

Clough’s Translation. Edited by Edwin Ginn. 
Cloth, 419 pages. Price, 60 cents. Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A carefully revised edition of an old school 
classic. It is printed in the best style of the 
Athenaeum Press. 





MRS. ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 
Died October 26, 1918 


Mrs. Young who retired from the Chicago superintend- 
ency in 1915, died at Washington following an attack of in- 
fluenza. She was 74 years of age and had acted as chairman 
of the National Women’s Committee for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Democracy and the Great War. Bulletin No. 
20. Issued by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. This sketch of the world 
war is a timely document dedicated to the boys 
and girls of the state of Michigan. It aims to 
bring before the teachers and their pupils the 
basic principles for which the United States is 
fighting and to reaffirm the high ideals of free- 
dom and democracy for which this country and 
all other republics stand. 

Union List of Mathematical Periodicals. By 
David E. Smith and Caroline E. Seely. Bulletin 
9, 1918, issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. This list has been prepared 
for the use of research students in mathematics 
in the universities of the United States. 

War Fact Tests for Every American. Prepared 
by Wm. H. Allen, Director, Institute for Public 
Service. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. A summary of facts intended to be helpful 
not only in civics classes but in the hands of 
teachers and principals in conducting any class 
in any subject or in making patriotic use of as- 
sembly exercises. 


NO SHORTAGE IN BOOKS. 

An announcement of the War Industries Board 
concerning its order for a cut in the allotment 
of paper to publishers of school books has been 
widely misunderstood. The publishers have not 
been requested to make any reduction in the 
number of old books which they print and sell 
so that there will be ample books for all schools 
and all pupils. 

The War Industries Board has simply ordered 
that the publishers reduce by fifty per cent the 
production of new titles. The purpose of the 
order is simply to conserve labor and materials 
for war purposes. New books require art work, 
composition, and press work and binding, greatly 
in excess of the press work and binding required 
for old books which are merely reprinted from 
existing plates. 

While school authorities may expect during 
the period of the war to have just one-half the 
number of new books for adoption, there will be 
no lack of a supply of existing texts and refer- 
ence books. 
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NOW READY! 


The Fox Readers 


Phonetic Primer from Mother Goose 


By 
FLORENCE C. FOX, Ed. B., Ph. B. 


Specialist in Educational 
Systems, U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washing 
ton, D.C. 


Three Volumes, together 
with ‘‘Manual For Pa- 
rents’’—Four in the Set 
Price 50c the Book. 


(First, Second and Third 
Readers) 





Little Jack Horner 


Profusely illustrated. 


§ jag books are now on general sale, and 
we have no hesitancy in ABSOLUTELY 
ASSURING the “read-aloud, grown-ups,” that 
these little books not only delight, entertain and 
instruct the kiddies, but afford 
ment to the reader. 


intense amuse- 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


2-6 WEST 45th ST. NEW YORK 





Periodicals and newspapers seldom 
review school textbooks. ‘The ex- 
ceptional textbook is the only book 
that gets attention in their columns. 


The October issue of the AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS says of the History of the American 
People by Charles A. Beard and Wm. C. Bagley, 
that it squares with the true democratic ideal in 
education. 


“In this new attempt to write a school 
history of the American people the au- 
thors have departed from the model on 
which such books were prepared for our 
grandfathers. Nothing is ‘left in this 
book of the old-fashioned drum-and- 
trumpet style of presenting American 
history, but a sincere and consistent 
effort is made throughout the volume to 
prepare children for citizenship by getting 
them to understand the ideals, institu- 
tions, achievements, and problems of our 
people. This surely is the right kind of in- 
struction for the children of democracy, 
and American school children cannot 
have too much of it. It squares with the 
true democratic ideal in education ” 


The History of the American People. Illus. 678 pp. $1.20 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Dallas New York Boston 
Atlanta San Francisco Chicago 























Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLASSIC READERS are especially prepared 
for use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. Each 
selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade intended. Intro- 
ductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pronouncing vocabularies of 
proper names are given wherever needed. 


This series contains among its selections material that enables the 
pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact and fiction most 
acescosty occurring both in high school study and in reading after the 
years of school life. 


Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the Fourth Year 
Reader and extend throughout the entire series, giving a brief but ac- 
curate record of history. 


The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain dra- 
matic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. This feature 
is unique and furnishes this material in compact and convenient form. 
The purpose of dramatic reading is to stimulate interest, promote correct 
enunciation, develop expressive reading and, by allotment of characters 
to the children, to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can 
be secured by no other means. 


3ecause Of the harmony of plan, sequence of purpose, distinc- 
tiveness of organization and great diversity of content matter, the 
publishers of STANDARD CLASSIC READERS feel justified in offering 
this series to schools as one providing in one volume for each school year, 
at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR 


45 cents 


FIFTH YEAR 
45 cents 


SIXTH YEAR 


50 cents 


EIGHTH YEAR 
60 cents 


SEVENTH YEAR 
60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 














—VITAL TEXT BOOKS 














The Business of the Household 


by C. W. TABER 


A new addition to our Home Economics Manuals. It is a complete explan- 
ation of the details of home management — apportionment of income, 
insurance, renting and owning, savings, labor saving devices, food values 
as related to costs. The text is clearly written, full of valuable helps, 
well illustrated. It has many charts and tables presenting in a graphic 
way details covering the whole range of this most complex business. Such 
a book is indispensable in a Home Economics Course. It will do much to 
make some happy homes. Price $2.00. 


Home and Community Hygiene 
by JEAN BROADHURST, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A textbook of personal and public health. It is thoroughly up to the 
minute in its scientific data. One can not well imagine a more vital topic 
than this of securing greater efficiency through the improvement of health 
conditions. For courses in advanced hygiene it is the ideal text. Price 


$2.00. 


Baldt’s Clothing Charts 


15 sheets each 28’’x 42’ mounted for wall use, printed on indestructible 
paper—for classroom demonstration. Price, $12.50. 


Other texts in the Home Economic series are 


Baldt’s Cothing for Women—$2.00 
Successful Canning and Preserving—$2.00 





The Waterboys and their Cousins—60¢ 


This is an interesting reader for grade four or five designed to arouse 
interest In nature. It is a series of stories showing the processes of 
growth and nutrition and will open to the reader a delightful field. 


Productive Plant Husbandry 

by KARY C. DAVIS 

The sales of this book are growing rapidly. It is beyond question the 
most used text on the market. Indiana, Utah, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, have adopted it, and daily adoptions are being 
made in independent districts of agricultural states. 


Lippincott’s Farm Manuals make the BEST REFERENCE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Chicago Philadelphia 
2126 Prairie Avenue E. Washington Square 
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Domestic Science Table No. 11 


TO HELP HOOVER 


Not only YOUR GIRLS but THEIR MOTHERS 
must be taught WAR TIME COOKING AND 
ITS ECONOMIES. 


The Domestic and Industrial Departments of your Schoo |} 
have the biggest job of their existence before them. 


Be Prepared 


To render the utmost services. We have spent twenty 
years in developing our tables to help you HOOVERIZE 
on Food, Fuel, Soap and Time. 


Send for Catalog No. 16 


E. H. Sheldon & Company 


Muskegon, Michigan 


STRONG—RELIABLE—INDISPENSABLE 


You can’t afford to install fix- 
tures in your school building which 
are continually causing a lot of in- 
convenience and unnecessary ex- 
pense by getting out of order. 


NELSON 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


are everything plumbing fixtures 
should be—correct both in design 
and workmanship. They are es- 
pecially designed for school use be- 
cause of their strength and dura- 
bility. 


Write us today. Our experts 
are at your service. 


N. 0. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Edwardsville, Ill. St.Louis, Mo. 





965 N 
Branches and Selling Agencies 


Los Angeles Memphis,Tenn. 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Texas 


Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. 














DISCARD THE DEADLY DRINKING CUP 


by installing a Rundle-Spence Bubbler. 
This is not a luxury, but a necessity, and it 
is your duty to see to it that your pupils are 
supplied with pure, clean water at all times. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLERS 


have been endorsed by superintendents and 
school architects all over the country. 
They are neat in appearance, perfect in 
construction, durable, elaborate enough for 
the most distinguished building and eco- 
nomical enough for the simplest structure. 


We have a variety of Bubblers at a variety 
of prices from which you can select. 


Write today for our latest catalog. 
RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


52 Second St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








SAVE ON YOUR 
WATER BILLS 


Did you ever stop to figure out the 
daily waste of water from one closet 
in one of your school buildings? That 
is, if you are now depending on closets 
operating on the old-time syphon jet 
principle requiring from 5 to 7 gallons 
of water for flush and refill, and even 
then, with uncertain results. 





Multiply the waste from one closet 
by the number you have installed, and 
you will readily appreciate why the 
Watrous Duojet Closet is being sub- 
stituted for syphon 


Watrous Duojet Floor Closet. Note 
the two converging jets and 
straight outlet passage. 
closets by so many 


TRO water, that ordinary 
progressive building A U closets require—-flush- 

ah , PLUMBING 8 ~eVerv . 

The Watrous FIXTURES uses every drop of 
Duojet, using about D adie to Metin & 
half the amount of U E ee ee ow 

P ” OJ flush for a weak final 
thousands of gallons annually for 
each closet in operation —will not 


ownane. SANITARY es instantaneously 
PATENTED 1 water to-clean; wastes 
action — saves users the cost of 
foul nor clog. 


The Watrous Line—Duojet 
Closets, Flushing Valves, 
Urinals, Self-Closing Cocks, 
Drinking Fountains, Liquid 
Soap Fixtures, etc., has become 
famous as the first radical im- 





provement for years in this branch 
: " of sanitary science. Most efficient, 
Watrous Duojet Wall Closet. Sectional . “he i a ffi 

View Showing method of support, economical and easy to install. 


A request on your letterhead will bring the new Watrous Catalog 
giving complete data, roughing-in dimensions, etc. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
1215 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated Watrous Line 
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systems costing many times more. 
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Fresh air is 
brought in through 
intake at rear of 
casing. Foul air is 
exhausted through 
chimney. Rapid 
air circulation is 
maintained as 
shown by the ar- 
rows. 








basement furnace which costs twice as much. 
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CUT YOUR HEATING COSTS IN TWO 


The Waterbury Heating and Ventilating System does its work better and more economically than the 
It provides ventilation equal to that supplied by expensive fan 
It also keeps the school room air in motion which, by some experts, is con- 
sidered as important as the supplying of fresh air. 














The Waterbury System Solves the Problem at a Surprisingly Low Cost 








Floor is warm; 
temperature is 
practically uni- 
form. Condition 
right for the best 
kind of work. The 
neat attractive 
heater is in a cor- 
ner, out of the 
way. 

















NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CLEVELAND SEATING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


Write to Us or to Nearest Jobber for Complete Information 


The Waterman-Waterbury Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jobbers of Waterbury Goods: 


Cc. A. BRYANT CO., Dallas, Texas 

G. C. EVERETT, Baton Rouge, La. 

J. H. WILDE, Chico, Cal. 

WATERMAN - WATERBURY MFG. CO., Ltd., Regina, Canada 
MURRAY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Birmingham, Ala. 








TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


(Continued from Page 27) 

no high school provision. The school ought to 
be a pleasant place. The attractive building, 
good equipment, pupils of same age for games, 
and time for study of things as well as books 
make the consolidated school a place of interest 
to boys and girls. The organized athletics, liter- 
ary and music work, and social life of such a 
school have a large influence in creating interest 
and securing the best educational results. 

Clearly it is our duty in this twentieth cen- 
tury to provide a good high school within easy 
reach of every boy and girl. One of the big 
advantages of the consolidated system is the 
provision for a rural high school. In 1914 the 
high school enrollment in the Preble County 
School District was 523 and last year the en- 
rollment was 698, an increase of 175 or 33 per 
cent. This increase is remarkable when it is 
remembered that the enumeration of school 
youth has decreased by 59 in that time. The 
great increase is due mostly to consolidation of 
schools. Two years ago before Lanier Township 
centralized she was sending 22 pupils to neigh- 
boring high schools, and now her enrollment is 
44 which is just double. Previous to consoli- 
dating her schools, Jackson township had 32 
pupils in high school and now under the con- 
solidated system she has 65 pupils in high 
school. Two years ago the Monroe Township 
School District had 27 pupils in high school 
while now 71 of the 94 pupils enrolled in the 
consolidated high school come from the town- 
ship district. This is an increase of 163 per 
cent. In the light of the times in which we 
live these facts are startling. Our progressive 


farmers are resolved that a high school shall be 
accessible to all. 

Let us compare Jackson, a township central- 
ized for four years, with Washington, a town- 
ship not centralized. Jackson township main- 
tains a first grade high school. Washington 
township does not maintain a high school, but 
within the township district is the county seat, 
Eaton, which has a first grade high school. In 
the past four years there have been graduated 
from the eighth grade of the Jackson township 
school 60 pupils and from the Washington town- 
ship schools 80 pupils. Jackson township has 55 
of the 60 eighth grade graduates ¢n high school 
while Washington township has 33 of her 80 
graduates in high school. In these four years 
91 per cent of the Jackson township eighth 
grade graduates have entered high school, while 
only 41 per cent of the Washington township 
pupils have gone to high school. What is the 
result? In the past four years in Washington 
township with her one-room schools 47 pupils 
were deprived of a high school education. These 
boys and girls are handicapped for life. Care- 
ful investigation by many able men proves that 
every day of a boy’s high school education is 
worth more than ten dollars. The financial loss 
in this township every year is astounding. The 
loss in happiness and success in life is a tragedy. 
Why is there this difference? In the consoli- 
dated township the children are accustomed to 
going to the central school and when they are 
ready for the high school they are acquainted 
and do not feel timid about entering. In the 
second place, they are carried free to the high 
school. In townships not consolidated they 
must provide their own conveyance. In some 
cases parents cannot afford the cost of keeping 


an extra horse for this purpose, and in some 
cases a girl cannot be trusted to drive alone five 
or six miles. 


In the larger school there is a better organi- 
zation and classification of the work which also 
is being modernized to meet the intellectual, in- 
dustrial and social needs of rural community 
life. In our consolidated schools there are 
courses in agriculture, manual arts, domestic 
science and household arts, and commercial sub- 
jects. In 1914 before consolidation we had 121 
pupils in domestic science work and 61 in the 
manual training courses. In 1917 after con- 
solidation there were 392 pupils taking domestic 
science work and 155 taking manual training, 
an increase of 224 per cent in domestic science 


and 154 per cent in manual training. E 


In the past three years a great many com- 
munity meetings have been held by the schools. 
With all schools under supervision and nearly 
all consolidated, the number of community meet- 
ings has increased many hundred per cent and 
this movement will increase in extent and ef- 
fectiveness. The resulting advantages to both 
school and home are invaluable. Some results 
are entertainment and recreation, intellectual 
improvement, moral uplift, social intercourse, 
encouragement and inspiration in one’s daily 
vocation. A comparison between townships with 
one-room schools and consolidated townships is 
very interesting in showing the value of the 
consolidated school in socializing the commun- 
ity. In a period of five months’ time last winter 
our records show that Twin township with one 
two-room and eight one-room buildings had 890 
persons present at community meetings, while 
Lanier township, her neighbor on the south, a 
centralized township, had 2,625 present. Com- 
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The Wilson High School at Cherokee, Ia., 
has a complete equipment of 534 Berger 
Steel Lockers. 

School boards everywhere are recognizing 
not only that Steel Lockers are essential 
equipment, but also that Berger Steel 
Lockers possess many points of excellence. 


Write for Catalog Y-7. 


The Berger Mfg Co., Canton, Ohio 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco 


Export Dept.: Berger Bldg., New York City, U.S. A. 
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pare the amount of money raised to help the 
school. The uncentralized township received 
$3.75 and the centralized school received $255.90. 
The two townships have about the same school 
population and are of the same area. 

Washington and Jackson are two adjoining 
townships. Washington has eight one-room 
schools while Jackson is centralized. In topog- 
raphy, occupation, and wealth they are very 
similar. Washington’s school population is just 
a little larger. Jackson, the centralized town- 
ship, held 20 school and community meetings 
with an attendance of 2,833 and received $183.20 
to improve the school; Washington with her 
one-room schools held 18 meetings with an at- 
tendance of 657 and received $10.30 for school 
improvement. 

Good consolidated schools cost more money 
than one-room schools. The houses and barns 
being built today cost more than they did forty 
years ago. The farming implements now used 
cost more than they did in the days of the 
scythe and the cradle. We are buying expen- 
sive automobiles instead of using the cheap con- 
veyances of many years ago. Shall we not have 
a modern school even tho it costs somewhat 
more ¢ 

In comparing the cost of a consolidated school 
system with a one-room system, there are several 
facts other than the total cost to be considered. 
One fact is the per capita basis for cost which 
is an accurate method of comparison. Let us 
compare Monroe Township which is centralized 
with the nearest one-room school, Sub. District 
No. 10, in Washington Township. In Monroe 
Township the average annual cost for both tui- 
tion and transportation for each child in the 
elementary school is $37.62. In the above men- 
tioned one-room school in Washington Town- 
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tary needs, we are unable to make microscope 
deliveries for the present. 
service in this world crisis, we shall expect to serve 
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ship where the enrollment is 11, the average an- 
nual cost for tuition is $50.90. Another fact to 
be kept in mind is that attendance of children 
in consolidated schools is much better and more 
regular. The attendance in Somers Township 
was 81 per cent for the last year under the one- 
room system; the next year under the consoli- 
dated system the attendance was 92 per cent. 
With several hundred pupils enrolled an in- 
crease of 11 per cent in attendance means that 
the total amount of schooling was increased 
many hundreds of days. In one month one 
rural school had as many cases of tardiness as 
the whole con#olidated school had in the whole 
year. Not only is there the loss of school at- 
tendance but the work of the school is greatly 
crippled by the irregular attendance of children. 
Another fact to be considered is that boys and 
girls remain in school longer. The enrollment 
of both upper grades and the high school in- 
creases when schools are consolidated. In most 
of our consolidated schools the high school en- 
rollment has more than doubled. This increased 
attendance in high schools has a money value of 
almost unbelievable size. What shall we say 
of the value to the boys and girls in greater use- 
fulness and happiness? Still another fact to be 
considered in comparing costs is the greater in- 
terest in school work. The value of interest in 
one’s work cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents, and yet it is of the highest value. Many 
a child has quit school because the work was 
poor and uninteresting. The larger teaching 
force, better building and equipment, larger 
number of pupils, and more work with things of 
vital interest as found in the consolidated school 
are surely bringing a more abundant life to 
many communities. Then transportation saves 
for parents in clothes and shoe leather. One 


mother in a centralized township in this county 
estimated that her family was saved not less 
than $25 a year in this way. All of the above 
facts must be kept distinctly in mind when we 
compare costs of consolidated and one-room 
school systems. In this progressive age who 
wants cheap rural schools ¢ 

In this article there is no space for a discus- 
sion of such value of the consolidated school as 
building, equipment, play, auditorium, sociali- 
zation, better teachers, better classwork thru 
division of labor, modern curriculum, and closer 
supervision. 

In general it can be asserted truthfully that 
consolidation improves the whole community. 
Land values increase because of better school 
advantages. Such a school draws the people of 
the whole township together and awakens a 
deeper interest not only in the school but in 
every activity of the community. It helps to 
keep people in the country. It brings better 
roads. The old-time one-room school must give 
way to something better, to a more efficient 
school in keeping with the progressive age in 
which we live. 


“Faither!” said the youngest. 

“Noo,” said his sire, “if it?s ony mair of ye 
stoopid questions, awa’ ye gang. I’ve telt ye 
a’ready that I dinna ken whither a man wha 
does guid is a guid-dooer or a do-guider, or 
whither the seat o’ war is what the standin’ 
army sits doon on. If it’s a redeeclous question 
of that kind, awa’ ye gang to bed!” 

“But, paw, it’s a seerious question.” 

“Well, oot wi’ it!” 

“T want to knaw, paw, what the Dead Sea died 
4 

“Awa’ to bed wi’ ye!” 
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Safety provided 
in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 
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HELPING TO WIN THE WAR 


Fuel conservation is essential to this end. By the use 
of the Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating in the 
New Junior High School and the new Madison School this 
result is assured. 

The Peerless System provides a Heating and Ventilating 
Unit exactly proportioned to the needs of each room, and 
containing within itself all the necessary flexibility to meet 
: the changing demands and conditions of each room. 

The Peerless Unit System, because of the economy in 
fuel consumption, is the cheapest in operation of any me- 
chanical system, providing perfect ventilation. 

The Peerless Unit System may be installed in old build- 
ings without extensive structural changes. 


Our Engineering force is at your service. 
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Positive and Comparative. 

In the lobby of a Pittsburgh hotel, during the 
recent N. E, A. convention, one schoolman ap 
proached another, and by way of introducing 
himself, said: 

“I’m Beck.” 

“That’s good,” replied the man address-d, tak- 
ing the proffered hand. “I’m more so.” 

“You're what?” asked the first speaker. 

“IT say I am more so,” repeated the second. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, you say you are Beck.” 

“Yes, Iam. My name is Beck.” 

“Well, my name is Becker.”—Y. C. 


In the Same Box. 

At one of the leading military schools, a cadet 
lieutenant,. rigid with conscious authority and 
correct in all the insignia of his rank, approached 
a very raw recruit with the question: 

“Have you ever drilled before?” 

“No,” answered the recruit. And innocently, 
and with the evident desire to be polite and carry 
on the conversation, he added, “Have you?” 


Old Hickory. 

The fifth-grade class in history stories had been 
studying about Andrew Jackson, from his boy- 
hood up. Finally the day came for them to write 
all they had learned of this great man. Bert. 
a bright little fellow of nine years, wrote among 
other interesting things: 

“Andrew Jackson was called ‘Old Hickory’ be- 
cause when he was a boy he was a little tough.” 


It was during the practical gardening lesson, 
in a large London school, when the teacher was 
instructing the boys in the art of protecting 
plants from the frost. 

Jones was observed to be paying no attention 
to the master’s remarks, so the instructor asked 
him sharply: 

“Now, then, Jones, which is the best way to 
keep the May frost from the plants?” 

“Plant them in June, sir,” was Jones’s ready 
reply. 

Humor Out of School. 

A grade school building had burned down over- 
night, and all the contents, including the chil- 
dren's books, had gone up in smoke. The next 
morning one of the pupils was stolidly surveying 
the smoking remains, when a bunch of boys on 
their way to another school passed. 


“Gee!” called one of them enviously. “Don’t 
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I wish’t I was you kids, 
burned up!” 

“Huh!” retorted the bookless one contemptu- 
ously. “You geese don’t know much. The teach- 
ers ain’t burned up.” 

Family Loyalty. 

George Washington formed the subject of class 
discussion, and a dear little maid declared that 
her father was “just as good a man as George 
Washington, so there.” 

The Professor’s Trouble. 

The professor was walking down the street 
when accidentally he allowed one foot to drop in 
the dry gutter. Thinking deeply on some obscure 
subject, he unconsciously continued walking with 
one foot on the sidewalk and the other ‘in the 
gutter. A friend, seeing him, stopped and said: 

“Good morning, professor. How are you feel- 
ing this morning?” 

“Well,” said the professor, “when I left home 
this morning I was feeling quite all right, but 
during the last few minutes I notice I have a 
limp in my left leg.” 


with your books all 


Manager: 
Applicant: 
lege president.— 


Are you good at collecting money? 
Couldn’t be better if I were a co'- 
Life. 


Tommy was reading : an extract from Washing- 
ton Irving as a part of his home work. 

“Dad, what is it to be ‘dined and wined’?” 

“Um—er—” said father, with a recollection of 
a recent banquet in mind. “That expression is 
obsolete. Nowadays you are near-beered and 
war-breaded.” 


The teacher was visiting the families of her 
pupils and wandered into the yard of one of her 
bright hopefuls. 

“Good morning, Tommy,” 
mother at home?” 

“Yes’m,” said Tommy, 
ing in the garden.” 


Why Josh Got “Mad.” 
Tho mostly I’m a man of peace, 
I had a little fight today, 
Nor did I call for the police 
To aid me any in the fray. 


she said, “Is your 


“That’s why I’m work- 


I met a man who called me chump, 
But most forgivingly I smiled, 

He called me mongrel, called me gump, 
Yet I thought not of getting wild. 


He called me villain, coward, crook, 
And other things I cannot write 
And all his insults I took 
Without the least desire to fight. 


But then he flung at me a taunt 
I could not stand, but blazed away 
He said: “You’re mean enough to want 
Our teachers not to get more pay?” 
Kansas City Times. 
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What a Boy Thinks on the Way to School. 


Briggs, New York Tribune. 

















This Department is conducted as a personal service for the 
readers of the Journal. Questions on school board problems, 
especially on the physical side of school administration, will 
be answered as promptly as possible by the department 
editors. 

Only such questions will be printed as seem to be of general 
interest. Address correspondence to Editor, School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hygiene and Sanitation. 

18. Q:—Will you please inform me at once 
where I can secure up-to-date literature in pam- 
phlet and book form on schoolroom hygiene and 
sanitation?—G. E. D 

A:—Dresslar’s School Hygiene, $1.25, Macmil- 
lan Co., New York; Barry’s The Hygiene of the 
Schoolroom, Silver, Burdett & Co., New York; 
Gulick and Ayres’ Medical Inspection of Schools, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York; Ayres’ 
Open Air Schools, Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York; Kingsley’s Open Air Crusaders, McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, United Charities of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill.; Putnam’s School Janitors, 
Mothers and Health, American Academy of Medi- 
cine Press, Easton, Pa.; Hedlund’s The Practical 
Janitor, $1, Burton Publishing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Dresslar’s American Schoolhouses, Bulletin 
No. 5 (1910), United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; Cook’s Schoolhouse Sanita 
tion, Bulletin No. 21, (1915), United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; Mills’s 
School Building Standards, Franklin Educational 
Publishing Co., Columbus, O.; Ayres’ School 
Buildings and Equipment, $0.25, Cleveland Foun- 
dation, Cleveland, O.; Gerhard’ s Sanitation of 
Public Buildings, $1.50, John Wiley & Sons, New 
York; Dresslar’s Rural Schoolhouses and 
Grounds, Bulletin No. 12, 1914, United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.; Sani- 
tary Schoolhouses, Bulletin No. 52, (1913), 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
BD: G: 

Colors for Classroom Walls. 

20. Q:—May I ask that you suggest in order 
of preference three or four good and suitable 
colors for schoolroom walls.—F’. 8S. G. 

A:—The best color is gray with sufficient green 
in it to give it an olive tone. The second best 
color is buff and a third best color is ivory gray. 
A light tan may be used. For the dadoes a 
slightly darker shade of the same color is desir- 
able and for the ceiling cream or white is pre- 
ferable. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
among school authorities as to the best colors for 
classroom use. All of them, however, agree that 
ivory, cream, buff, olive green and tan or simply 
light gray are the best colors. The purpose is 
that they shall reflect light to a very high degree 
and that they shall be restful at the same time. 
Reds, oranges and browns should never be used. 
In some school systems a little warmer color is 
used in rooms on the north side of buildings and 
slightly more gray is added in rooms on the 
south side. I do not think that this is necessarily 
desirable.—W. C. B. 


Standard Tests. 

25. Q:—An article in your Journal refers to 
the Buckingham Measurements in Spelling. Will 
you kindly inform me where I can get additional 
information concerning them and where they are 
published?—S, EZ. D. 

A:—The Buckingham Measurements in Spell- 
ing are published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. The original publication sells at 95 cents. 

I would suggest that you obtain full informa- 
tion on the various forms of standard tests and 
measurements by purchasing the following 
books: 

Scientific Measurement of Classroom Products, 
by J. C. Chapman and Grace P. Rush. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York City. 

Educational Measurements, by Daniel Starch. 
(Price, $1.25.) Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Price List of Educational Measurements. Is- 
sued by the Bureau of Educational Measvrements 
and Standards, Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria, Kans. (A good list of commercial and 
educational sources of materials, forms and in- 
structions for tests.) 
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COMPLETELY EQUIPPED WITH 


STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEM 
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G. LOYD PREACHER, Archite 


EQUIPMENT 


Master clock arranged to operate three circuits of secondary Two 2!%”’ wood box bells. 

clocks and fitted with two circuit program clock in same case. Six 6’’ wood box gongs for corridors and basement. 

Thirty-six 12” secondary clocks. Three 10’ weather-proof outside gongs. 

One special Physics Laboratory seconds ticker clock equipped Two sets (16 volts each) eight ampere hour storage battery. 
with sounder. Slate charging panel with instruments. 

Fifty-two 214” wood box buzzers. Motor generator for charging storage battery. 


Standard Electric Time Equipment makes certain a reliable, satisfactory time system in any school 
building. It is the choice of discriminating architects and school boards throughout the United States. 


Write today for further particulars with estimate if desired. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES .- 261 Franklin St., Boston 1362 Monadnock Bldg,, Chicago 461 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
50 Church St., New York 305 Arcade Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 740 Brown-Marx Bldg... Birmingham, Ala. 


























FREEPORT SCHOOL, FREEPORT, I 
HIGHLAND PARK SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK, MICH Mf. Hart, Architect, Bay Sh v3 
Wells D. Butterfield, Architect 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 
500 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the 


Windows of this Building SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


AND PARTITIONS 
Austral Should Be Used a 
in All New Schools 


? ° 66 °1,”? 
Board of Education, Cabot S Deafening Quilt 


Highland Park, Mich. is the Standard Deadener —are necessary in all safe and 


lulv 20. 1916 sane schoolhouses. 


Gentlemen: It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 
rr . TQ’ "1D r* _ . ni ° ne . A E 
Phe AUSTRAL Windows are in use in our other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
cok Ga ‘ i a PR vall Sehan ; mn ‘ ‘ 
High School and in the James B. Angell School. mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not 


We are pleased with them and in favor of using harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


them on other new buildings. a 
mA oe I have found the Quilt invaluable a i deadener ol 

ery truly yours, Rudyard Kipling. 
F. J. KNAPP. a iaie 


liustr 


: SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
AUSTRAL WINDO W COMPAN Y 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


101 Park Ave. New York Beware of Unsanitary Imitations 


Write for New School Catalog 




















